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General Burgoyne and his lady were also in the same 
town at that time: I met them frequently at Miss Pitt’s, 
and having remarked the extreme melancholy of Lady 
Charlotte Burgoyne’s air, one day after she had left us, 
I begged to know the reason of her sadness. “Her 
health is not very good,” said Miss Pitt, “and she is 
afraid that she is going to die; and, to strengthen her 
apprehensions, a Scotish footman, who has lived some 
years in the family, eight days ago begged permission to 
speak to her in private: he then told her that he was a 
native of a part of Scotland where certain families had 
the gift of foreseeing what would happen; or, as the 
English call it, second sight ; that he belonged to one of 
those families, and having foreseen that his lady had only 
fifteen days to live, he thought it his duty to inform her 
of it, that she might turn her attention towards the final 
arrangement of her affairs, and the salvation of her soul. 
Poor Lady Burgoyne has been so alarmed at this predic- 
tion, that she is unable to resist the impression which it 
makes upon her spirits: her husband perceiving her de- 
jection, she has related to him the cause ; and though 
the general has caned the imprudent footman, and dis- 
charged him, ie cannot banish from the mind of his wife 
the solemn idea of her having no more than eight days 
to live.” 

We were all impatient for the expiration of these eight 
days, that Lady Charlotte Burgoyne might regain the 
tranquillity of mind so necessary for health. She, in 
fact, escaped from the accomplishment of the prophecy, 
for she did not die until twenty years afterwards. Had 
fear then destroyed her, a circumstance very possible, the 
prophecy would have excited wonder, and the prophet 
would have been followed with applause. 

My impatience to be in England made me overlook 
every consideration of the pleasure I enjoyed in the so- 
ciety of Miss Pitt and her circle ; and I requested her to 
favour me with the letters which she had promised to her 
brother and some other friends. She endeavoured to 
prevail upon me to defer my departure; but I resisted 
her persuasion, and even told her that I had already taken 
Jeave of my father and all my friends, and that I could 
not, with propriety, remain any longer. She then pro- 
posed that I should pretend to set off, and should return 
and conceal myself in her house, where, as no visiters 
were received, I might remain undiscovered as long as I 
pleased : but I was too fond of my liberty to accept her 
offer, and I appeared so firmly resolved upon going, that 
she was unable to press me farther upon the subject. 
Having, however, given me a letter for Mr. Pitt, and an- 
other for Lord Barrington, she renewed her efforts to 
prevail upon me to stay, and I firmly repeated my re- 
fusal; and taking leave, set out the next day, with 
the Mans carrier, on my way to Dieppe, where I intended 


to embark. —. 


. 
—<>— 


CHAPTER VII. 


, Duchillou’s reception in England—Portraits of his uncle and 


aunt. 


After my departure, a misunderstanding unfortunately 
took place between Miss Pitt and my father and sister, 
which had nearly produced very disagreeable conse- 
quences, I will not now enter into any detail of the affair, 
having resolved to efface it, if possible, for ever from my 
memory. Suffice it to say, that this misunderstanding 
occasioned a complete rupture between that lady and my 
family. 

At the time when this event happened, I was wholly 
ignorant of it; on the contrary, I was feasting my ima- 
gination with the most flattering hopes, founded on the 
letters of recommendation in my possession. I embarked 
at Dieppe, on board a vessel bound to London. We 
were three days on our passage; but so dreadfully did I 
suffer from sea-sickness,. that it seemed three ages. At 
last we were landed some miles below London, and I 
walked as far as Whitechapel, which is one of the suburbs 
of the city, with a fellow passenger, who served both as 
guide and interpreter, for I did not understand a word of 
English. At that time London was very ill paved, and 
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extremely dirty : it is now quite the contrary. Being a 
stranger to the manners and customs of the people, I 
thought it necessary to change my dress before I left the 
vessel, and accordingly I walked into London through 
one of the dirtiest and most vulgar avenues, habited in a 
full suit of silk, with white stockings, and brilliant stone 
buckles, followed by a porter carrying my trunk. The 
attention of the populace of London, whose observation 
is ever alive to novelty, was quickly attracted by sucha 
striking contrast as that which my appearance afforded. 


the pleasure of bespattering me more completely; and I 
had not proceeded a hundred paces, before I was assailed 
with hoots and hisses, and was covered with dirt: I 
therefore requested my fellow passenger to extricate me 
from the unlucky predicament into which I had so ridi- 
culously involved myself. We then took refuge from 
the mob in a public house, where I threw off my full 
dress ; and having called a coach, I ordered the coach- 
man to drive to my uncle’s, in Leicester Fields, where I 
arrived, without having sent him any intimation of my 
being in England. 

My uncle was about fifty years old—quick, active, gay, 


made him vain: on the contrary, he still loved his em- 


might be, and was never so happy as in assisting them, 
when they were in distress. He was aman of most ex- 
cellent disposition ; passionate, but without resentment : 
on the contrary, the surest way of obtaining any object 
with him was, to take advantage of his impatience, and 
put him into a passion—of which he was always the 
next minute ashamed, and was willing to do any thing 
that was required of him. He had married an Irish 
woman, whose disposition by no means resembled his 
own ; but, thanks to the good temper of my uncle, with 
the exception of a few quarrels now and then, they lived 
tolerably happy. He believed he could always command 
by raising his voice, and saying that he would be mas- 
ter; but his dear wife received these declarations with a 
smile of contempt, so full of poignant contradiction, that 
he found the safest method was not to oppose her will. 
These grand resources, however, were only employed in 
cases of great importance ; for, at other times, she be- 
haved with great affection and tenderness—and on trifling 
occasions frequently indulged him in his humour, that 
she might gratify her own in aflairs of greater conse- 
quence. Yet, notwithstanding the picture I have here 
drawn of my aunt, she possessed many excellent quali- 
ties. She was really a good wife, a faithful friend, and 
a liberal benefactor to the poor; and has, at a very ad- 
vanced age, terminated a life of virtue. 


-—@>— 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Acquaintance with the celebrated Mr. Pitt, and its consequences. 


come to England to seek his fortune. He was greatly 
embarrassed how to proceed with his wife respecting me : 
he judged it best, however, to acquaint her of my arrival 
before she saw me; and by the reception she gave me, I 
can conjecture what her conduct would have been with- 
out that precaution. They had six children ; the young- 
est two, the eldest fifteen years old; who for some days 
maintained towards me a sort of reserved neutrality, 
waiting to regulate their conduct by that of my dear 
aunt; but the moment that they discovered her aversion 
for their cousin, their animosity became general against 
me: and there was no species of tricks, no sort of mis- 
chievous jokes, which were not played off upon me every 
day. Whenever I entered the room where the infant 
was, the nurse was taught to pinclt him ; the child natu- 
rally screamed, and, having to undergo this torment 
every tinge I appeared, he could never bear the sight of 
me. This circumstance was pointed out to my uncle, 
as an omen which bore the most infallible testimony 





against me. It was needless for the poor man to say 


I was, in a few minutes, surrounded by a crowd of fel- | 
lows, who purposely ran into every puddle near me, for | 


and indefatigable in business. He had acquired seventy- | 
five thousand pounds, in trade; but his wealth had not 


ployment, recollected his old friends, however poor they | 





I introduced myself to my uncle, as a man who had | 














any thing in my favour; the league was too strong 
against us. He begged me, however, to have patience ; 
to be attentive to his wife, and, in the mean time, he 
would endeavour to procure me some other situation. 

I waited on Mr. Pitt and Lord Barrington with my 
letters: neither of them was at home; but the same day 
Mr. Pitt called on me. He expressed a great desire to 
be useful to me ; invited me to go with him to his coun- 
try seat at Hayes, and requested that I would give him 
all the time I could spare: he said that he could never 
sufficiently acknowledge the attentions which I had paid 
to a sister whom he most tenderly loved; and regretted 
exceedingly that I had not arrived sooner, as he would 
have exerted himself to have procured me the employ- 
ment of traveling with Lord Spencer, which -would 
have been the most advantageous method of bringing me 
forward in the world; but that he would endeavour to 
make up for the loss of that opportunity, and begged 
that I would, at all times, rely upon him. My uncle 
was highly pleased with this visit ; for, besides the hopes 
which it afforded him of my advancement, he persuaded 
himself that it would give me some consideration in his 
family, and thus render my situation in his house more 
agreeable. Mr. Pitt was, at that time, the greatest man 
in England ; his eloquence had, for a considerable time, 
placed him in the first rank in the house of commons, 
and as it had been zealously employed against the mea- 
sures of the ministry, they were at last obliged to silence 
him, by giving him the most lucrative post in the king- 
dom. He was accordingly made paymaster-general of 
the forces, an office worth from twelve to fifteen thousand 
a year in time of peace, and about thirty thousand during 
awar. From that time his eloquence became almost 
dumb. He still, however, stood very high in the general 
estimation of the public. The opposition exerted all 
their influence to bring him over to their party, and the 
court were no less arxious to retain him. I visited him 
frequently, and he always received me in the most friend- 
ly manner: he spoke of my poetry ; wished to see all 
that I had written, and showed me some poetical effu- 
sions of his own; in short, he appeared as much in- 
terested for me, in every respect, as my uncle himself: 
when, in the midst of all these demonstrations of friend- 
ship and regard, his porter one day told me that he had 
orders not to admit me. I endeavoured to prevail upon 
him to obtain me one audience of his master, and, at the 
same time, gave him half a guinea. Not choosing to 
refuse the half guinea, he consented; but he knew, at 
the same time, that it was not in his power to obtain, 
and probably he never attempted it. I went again to 
Mr. Pitt’s: the porter told me he could do nothing. I 
wrote, but received no answer. At length I discovered 
what had happened after my departure from France, and 
was informed that Miss Pitt had written to her brother, 
to prejudice him against me, excusing herself for what 
she had formerly written, by saying, that she had been 
deceived in my character. I obtained an audience of 
Mr. Pitt, and represented to him that I had nothing to 
do with the quarrel between Miss Pitt and my family. 
He replied, that he believed it; yet nevertheless he 
quarreled with me. This anecdote reminds me of a 
scene in Harlequin Courier ; he enters upon the stage 
with a bag across his shoulders, filled both before and 
behind. «“ Where are you going?” he is asked. “To 
the army.’ “ What have you got in the front part of 
your bag?’ “ Orders for the army.” « And what in 
the hind part?” “ Counter-orders.”’ Thecounter-orders 
of Miss Pitt put an end to my connection with her 
brother; and as I supposed that she had written in the 
same style to Lord Barrington, I did not give myself the 
trouble to call again upon that nobleman. 


— 


CHAPTER IX. 
Translation of some English comedies—Remarks upon that sub 
ject—Return to France—Salutary sickness 
In the mean time Miss Taylor had returned to Eng- 
land: her mother had been to France, and had escorted 
her to London. I saw her soon after her arrival, and it 
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was from her that I learnt all the circumstances to which 
I have alluded. I found a thousand new charms in the 
conversation of this amiable young lady, with whom } | 
became passionately in love; and she was not altogethei 
displeased with me, I spent the principal part of my 
time in her society; and it was chiefly in these inter 
views that I acquired a knowledge of the English Jan 
guage, which became as familiar to me as the French 
I translated some English comedies, not only to assis’ 
me in acquiring the language, but with a view to try 
what impression they would make upon a French au 
dience, when I returned to Paris. 

With this intention, I sought for such English play: 
as appeared to bear the strongest analogy with the come- 
dies of France ; and from the extreme difference I found 
between them, I saw that some idea might be formed oi 
the astonishing contrast existing between two nations, 





such near neighbours. I have since often remarked, | 
| 


that the shortest and surest means of obtaining a know- | 


ledge of the manners and customs of a nation, is to read 
their plays and their novels, ‘There is infinitely more of 
the national character to be found in them, than in the | 
imperfect descriptions, and ridiculous observations 0) 
those modern travellers, who not having the advantages 
of high birth, and who being unable to obtain an intro- 
duction to the better sort of company in the countries 
through which they pass, see only one part of society, 
and make their reports accordingly. 

I knew one of these subaltern travellers: he stayed 
three days in the capital of a kingdom, and during that 
short period collected materials sufficient to make half a 
volume ; in which he treated of the power, finances, and | 
resources of the state; of the policy, government, laws, 
manners, customs, and even of the different modes of 
living among the nobility and among the citizens, al- 
though he had never once been admitted into a respect- 
able house. I have met with two of these travellers in 
England, and three others in Italy, who have all become 
authors; and I do not know whether I am most pened, 
nished at their quackery, their impudence, or their ab- 
surdities. ‘They generalise every thing; they imagine 
themselves qualified to judge of a nation by some trait 
which they have observed in the streets; they do not 
give themselves the trouble to obtain information, or if 
they do, they are not successful in procuring it; but 
consider themselves competent to assign motives and 
causes for every peculiar custom which they observe. 
This species of self-conceit, unfortunately, is not con- 
fined to the mob of travellers, but is frequently dis- 
coverable in persons of distinguished rank. I was ac- 
quainted with an ambassador in Italy, who had spent a 
few days in London: he was dining one day at the 
house of the British minister at Naples, when he intro- | 
duced a discussion upon the subject of the English con- | 
stitution, a branch of political knowledge very difficult | 
to be understood, even by Englishmen themselves who | 
have not made it an object of particular study. The | 
British minister was about to explain the subject in dis- 
pute to the company, when the French ambassador in- 
terrupted him by saying: “Give me leave, sir; I was 
twelve days in London,and can explain to you the whole 
affair.’ I recollect also a young Polish nobleman in 
Italy, who was no less presuming. In a conversation 
with M. de Clermont, ambassador from France to the 
court of Naples, he advanced some erroneous opinions 
concerning the rights of a certain jurisdiction of Paris, 
where he had never been. The ambassador was pro- 
ceeding to rectify his mistake, in the most polite manner, 
when the Pole, interrupting him and putting his hand 
upon his breast, said, “ Give me leave, sir, to know these 
things.” 

I merely relate these anecdotes as hints to indiscreet 
travellers and credulous readers. To return to my 
former position, namely, that plays and novels afford 
better means for obtaining a correct knowledge of the 
manners and customs of a nation, than any other species 
o: literature. In good plays, also, the language is most 
advantageously studied, particularly the language of 
society. Every character in a drama speaks according 
to his rank ; and a little attention to this distinction will 
greatly facilitate the memory in the selection of proper 
phrases. I found no English comedy which appeared to 
me to approximate so near to the model of the French, 
as that of Congreve, entitled « The Way of the World ;” 
which I translated, calling it “ Je Monde comme il va.” 
I discovered in it little natural, but much forced humour, 
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a great deal of what the Italians term concetti, and many 
strange comparisons: it contained, however, so many 
droll incidents and laughable scenes, the characters were 
so strongly marked, and the plot was so original and so 
well managed, that I thought it could not fail to produce 
an extraordinary effect at Paris; and I, therefore, trans- 
lated it with the utmost care. I selected, also, a little 
piece of Garrick’s, called “« The Lying Valet ;” but the 
humour, the plot, the characters, appeared, altogether, 
so much in the style of the French drama, that I thought 
the author must have taken it from some French comedy 
which I had not seen: and before I undertook the trans- 
lation, I wrote to Garrick, to beg that he would inform 
me whether such was the fact. He returned a very po- 
lite answer, assuring me, not only that he had not taken 
his piece from the French, but that he did not know any 
piece in which the plot, the character, or the subject, had 
any resemblance to his. Notwithstanding this assurance, 
when I presented it to the French theatre at Paris, as a 
new piece, they returned it to me, saying that it was 
“ Le Souper mal apprété” of Haute-Roche, with some 
slight alterations; which, upon examination, I found to 
be the fact. As for “ Le Monde comme il va,” the ac- 
tors were astonished when they read it, being wholly 
unable to conceive how any man could ever imagine any 
thing so extravagant, silly, and unnatural. I thus learnt 
that it was necessary to be an Englishman, or, at least, 
to be thoroughly acquainted with English manners, to 
form a just estimate of, or to derive pleasure from, the 
English drama. A thousand beauties and innumerable 
strokes of pleasantry, understood, are otherwise wholly 
lost. 

While I was thus applying myself to the study of the 
English language, and was passing the happiest moments 
which I spent in London in the society of Miss Taylor, 
my uncle was trying every means to promote my in- 
terests. He conceived that the most advantageous situa- 
tion I could procure was that of accompanying the son 
of some nobleman in his travels, whose future protection 
would be serviceable to me; and among those to whom 
he wished me to be introduced, Lord Huntington, the 
grandson of Lord Granville, was the nobleman upon 
whom he placed the greatest reliance. We accordingly 
waited upon Lord Granville, who, after some examina- 
tion, appeared satisfied with me, and referred us to Lady 
Dysart, the mother of the young nobleman, to whom 
the choice of a tutor had been left. On being introduced 
to her Jadyship, * Madam,” said my uncle, “I have the 
honour to present my nephew, whom I beg leave to re- 
commend to you, as the companion of your son in his 
travels ; I may say, without flattery, that he is the best 
young man in the world, and the best qualified for such 
an employment.” “Every body,” said Lady Dysart, 
interrupting him, “ who has a son or a nephew, declares 
that he is the best young man in the world: how can 
that be?’ My uncle was not at all disconcerted, but 
began to enumerate all my good qualities, and concluded 
by saying: “ He is, also, a moral and religious young 
man; and I can undertake to assure you, that he will 
inculcate the best principles in the mind of his lordship.” 
“Sir,” replied lady Dysart, «I do not wish to make a 
saint of my son.” 

We immediately took Jeave of her ladyship, not much 
pleased with our reception. I afterwards learned that 
they gave Lord Huntington a Swiss tutor, who under- 
took to teach him civil law and jurisprudence; and that 
the young lord, so far from becoming a saint, quarreled 
with his tutor, whom he obliged to get out of the car- 
riage in the middle of the road, where he left him, not 
a little surprised at a conduct so contrary both to law 
and equity. 

My uncle was not discouraged by our first failure ; he 
made many other attempts in my favour, which were 
all equally unsuccessful. The poor man at last began 
to despair, but recommended me to have patience. This 
was no difficult task, as I, every day had the pleasure of 
seeing Miss Taylor, whose affection for me was con- 
stantly increasing. My attachment to her was at its 
height: but, unfortunately, she was not rich, and I had 
nothing. Her mother, who loved her most affectionate- 
ly, dreaded the consequences of such an engagement 
for her daughter, and endeavoured to open our eyes to 
our situation, and to the insufficiency of o&r means; 
but we were blind to such objects; on the contrary, we 
talked of retiring from the world, and of living upon 





love in a desert, with as much seriousness and as much 











sincerity as others talked of preparations for a splendid 
establishment. Her mother at last obtained 2 promise 
from us that we would wait a year, during which time 
she hoped my fortunes would improve; she did more, 
she persuaded me to visit France, in order to re-establish 
my health, which was beginning to decline: and, plead- 
ing that excuse to her daughter, she even prevailed upon 
her to advise my departure. 

I experienced so much unpleasantness in my uncle’s 
house that I determined to leave England; and I took 
my leave, overwhelmed with sorrow at parting with her 
whom I loved above ali others, and deeply chagrined at 
having succeeded so ill in a country where I had thought 
it would have been only necessary to be seen to have 
obtained whatever I desired. 

I arrived at Paris; and wishing to pass some time 
there before I returned to my province, I obtained an in- 
troduction at the house of the Dutch ambassador’s chap- 
Jain, which I was told was the rendezvous of a numerous 
and pleasant society. It is well known that the protest- 
ant clergy marry: this gentleman had a wife of about 
thirty-five years of age, a daughter of about fifteen, and 
a niece of eighteen; all equally fond of amusement. 
The mother had not yet renounced her taste for plea- 
sure; and the niece and daughter entered into all her 
ideas with an eagerness which did honour to the docility 
of their dispositions, The chaplain countenanced. all 
sorts of people; and his house was really like Noah’s 
ark. Persons of all nations, Russians, Poles, Swedes, 
Dutch, English, and French, and of the most opposite 
characters, were constantly to be met there. The elders 
of the French protestant church, who regarded him as 
their patriarch ; young foreign travellers, whom their 
tutors brought to his house, as their first step into the 
world ; old prudes, young coquettes, foreign ministers, 


| farmers-general, lawyers, and mousquetaires ; all assem- 


bled there; there they played, they ate, they danced, 
they courted, and they quarreled ; never since have I 
beheld such a motley scene. At length the poor hus- 
band perceived that his wife had a penchant for the tutor 
of a young nobleman, while the pupil himself, who was 
extremely desirous of becoming a man of the world, 
paid court to his daughter. He now opened his eyes to 
the disorder of his family, but it was too late: he could 
not endure the mortification which he felt at the disco- 
very ; and, shortly after, his death having produced a 
cessation of pleasures, the friends of the house, finding 
it no longer the same, thought themselves justified in 
abandoning it. The niece married a mousquetaire ; the 
mother and daughter became victims to their own im- 
prudence, and were obliged to bury themselves in a dis- 
tant retreat. 

I returned at length to my parents; but I had no 
sooner arrived there than I was attacked by an inflam- 
matory fever; I was bled twenty-eight times in the 
course of five weeks, and I owe my life to the tender 
care of a sister, who never quitted me during that pe- 
riod. 

A long and dangerous illness frequently produces 
great changes in th@mind and dispositions of youth. I 
experienced this change. I made many serious reflec- 
tions upon my past conduct, and was surprised at hav- 
ing so long -neglected the important examination of 
questions so necessary as, What art thou? Whence 
eomest thou! Whither goest thou? I felt, with Pas- 
cal, that these are not indifferent subjects, which a man 
may either enquire into or neglect, according to his own 
whims; but that every man has entered on a course 
which he must finish; and in which he has necessarily 
much to lose or gain, according as his part is well or ill 
performed. I combated successfully against my pas- 
sions, which the illness I had suffered had weakened ; I 
availed myself of this interval to arm myself against 
their return ; and for this purpose I had recourse to the 
means offered by morality and religion. Morality taught 
me virtue, which is the habitual conformity of the ac- 
tions of man with his duties; religion supplied me with 
motives and assistance for the practice of them, which 
morality could not furnish ; in short, I became warmly 
attached to virtue and truth, when I believed that I had 
discovered them. I found that there was but one way 
which led to them, without difficulty and without in- 
tricacy ; a course straight and easy to follow ; and that 
it is the indirect and winding path of vice which is diffi- 
cult to be pursued. It must be confessed, however, that 
no attempt requires more attention and greater efforts 
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than that of reclaiming a wandering heart from vice to 
virtue. It is in this conflict that religion is seen shining 
triumphant over philosophy. The former acts upon the 
mind and the heart with a force and an authority which 
the other never can acquire, because it is not seconded 
by such powerful motives as hope and fear. 

History teaches us how ineffectual the precepts and 
examples of so many illustrious pagan philosophers 
were, for many ages, in exciting in mankind that love of 
virtue which a small number of illiterate men produced 
in a few years, throughout the world, solely by means 
of revealed religion. 

I experienced this at the moment of the happy change 
which was then effected in my mind. I had a sister 
who was older than myself; of mature judgment, and 
deeply sensible of the inestimable advantages of religion ; 
she had watched over me with most tender care during 
the whole of my long illness; she rendered me the still 
more important service of fixing my thoughts upon my 
duties towards the Author of my being; and she direct- 
ed my studies to that most essential object with so much 
wisdom and so much zeal that I can never sufficiently 
acknowledge how much I am indebted to her. 


—— 


CHAPTER X. 

Second voyage to England more fortunate—Duchillou becomes 
preceptor to a young English gentleman—Character of Mr. 
Wyche and his family. 

While I was labouring for my happiness in labouring 
for the perfection of my being, I received letters from 
my uncle in London, urging me to return to England. 
An English gentleman, who was both rich and gene- 
rous, had prevailed upon him to send for me. This gen- 
ileman had been so unfortunate as to be the cause of the 
death of a wife whom he tenderly loved: they were 
taking the air one day, in a phaeton, which he drove, 
when he overturned the carriage, and the lady died in 
consequence of the accident. The inconsolable husband 
attempted to destroy himself; his friends, by their cares 


She now appeared a mere mortal, fond of disputing, and | 
pretending to be always in the right. However, they | 
lived several years tolerably well together, and had three | 
children ; but at last Mr. Michell, tired with the world | 
and with life, retired on his estate,* took to his bed, with- 
out being ill, and died in 1766. His loss was sincerely 
felt by his friends, who regretted in him a man who was 
the ornament of his society. 

I have concluded the history of Mr. Michell here, that 
I may not have occasion to revert to it. The day before 
his marriage, he took me to the house of his friend ; and 
during the whole of our walk there, he talked of nothing 
but the happiness which he was about to enjoy, in the 
possession of an amiable, gentle, and sensible woman, 
whose sole care would be to make him happy. 

When we arrived at the house of Mr. Wyche, his | to the Oriental languages, and particularly to Hebrew, 
friend, he presented me to him, saying every thing that | whichI wished to understand. I learnt Italian too; and, 
was handsome of me, and recommending me in the | upon the faith of a saying of Lord Oxford, I wished also 
warmest manner. Mr. Wyche was a man of about eight | to read Spanish. That noblemen was passionately fond 
and thirty, or forty, with a mild and open countenance, | of reading Don Quixote: he had a magnificent edition 
and an unaffected air; his manner of expression elegant | of itin Spanish, printed in London, in three quarto vo- 
and natural ; speaking little, but always to the purpose. | lumes, which was dedicated to him. During the period 
This was all that struck me in our first interview. When | of his administration, he was frequently importuned, by 
I became better acquainted with him, I discovered that | a member of parliament, to bestow some office upon his 
he was a religious man, and that he was a profound stu- | son. “Does your son understand Spanish!” said his 
dent in natural history, chemistry, and mathematics. He | lordship, with a mysterious air. “ No, my lord; but he 
had received an excellent education, which was improv- | soon will learn it, if you desire it.” “Let him learn it, 
ed and completed by travel ; he was perfectly acquainted | then,” replied the minister, “and he will have no reason 
with Greek, Latin, and French, and had read the best | to repent it.” ‘The father immediately sent his son to 
authors in those languages; but his favourite study was | Spain, with a strict injunction to make himself perfect 
Algebra, which had given him a constant habit of ab- | master of the Spanish. A year after, he introduced him 
straction, that frequently occasioned fits of absence even | to Lord Oxford: « My lord,” said he, “here is my son ; 
in the midst of company. He was particularly fond of } he understands Spanish admirably well, and is now ready 
experimental philosophy, and, above all, of that which | to profit by your good will towards him.” « Very well,” 
had for its object the benefit of mankind, which he had | replied Lord Oxford, “ wait a moment, and I will come 
much at heart: he was affable and polite, sometimes | back to you.” He went into his Jibrary, and, bringing 
sprightly, and generally coinciding with others in con-| out a copy of Don Quixote, presented it to the young 
versation, to avoid the trouble of dispute. Whenever} man. “Here, sir,” said he, “read this book in the ori- 
he expressed his opinion, if you questioned it, he gave | ginal language, and I can assure you that you will not 
his reasons; if you were not convinced, it was of little | regret the time you have employed in learning it.’ This 


found some excuse for deferring those studies. I was 
obliged at last to confess the truth; and, when I expect- 
ed to hear the reproaches of Mr. Wyche, he said: “ Do 
not let that distress you. I would myself undertake 
these branches of his education; but to teach children is 
no easy task: I had, therefore, rather make you my pupil, 
and you will then teach him. It will afford me pleasure 
to read over the classics once more: it will, as it were, 
make me young again. By this arrangement we shall 
all be gainers—and we will begin to-morrow.” Accord- 
ingly, he had the patience to explain the Greek and Latin 
authors to us, which he did with wonderful perspicuity ; 
and he appeared as much pleased with the rapid progress 
which he perceived I made, as if I had been his own 


son. 





and their attentions, at length softened his despair, but | consequence to him; he had recourse to the solution of | joke was rather too severe; but I found by experience 


could never banish from his mind the melancholy which 
preyed upon it; they therefore persuaded him to travel, 
and one of them, who knew me, told him that he could 
net do better than send for me to accompany him in his 
travels. An invitation was instantly despatched to me ; 
and I soon made up my mind to accept it. I took leave 
of my family under better auspices than before; and I 
arrived in London full of the most sanguine hopes of 
having, at last, discovered the road to fortune, I lost no 
time in waiting upon Mr. M , who appeared glad to 
see me. He was a man about forty years of age, of a 
very good appearance, lively and witty, with an air of 
melancholy which I attributed to the loss which he had 
80 recently sustained ; but he sometimes laid it aside, in 
the company of his friends, and displayed his natural 
cheerfulness. Some days elapsed ere any thing was said 
about preparing for our travels ; and I began to be some- 
what surprised at the delay, when, one day, I observed | 
a young lady in company with him, who came to visit a | 
female relation of Mr. M , who resided in the house. | 
it appeared to me that, for a man Overwhelmed with sor- 
row, he paid great attention.fo this young lady, who, I 
was informed, was a widow, and in whomi I perceived a 
desire to captivate, Which was not wholly lost on Mr. 
M . Some days after, the widow supped at our 
house, with several of their friends: it was a cheerful 
party, and when the wine had circulated, freedom en- 
sued, and it was not difficult to foresee what would hap- 
pen, and I began to suspect that our expedition would 
end in smoke. I was not deceived: two days after, Mr. 
M-—- took me aside, and told me that he had abandoned 
his project of traveling, as he was going to be married ; 
and that, having no occasion for my services in conse- 
quence of this new arrangement, he had recommended | 
me to one of his friends, as a preceptor for his son. He | 
told me that I should be extremely happy in my new | 
situation ; that I should be in the society of the best | 
people in the world, and that he had spoken of me in 
such terms that they were anxious to receive me. As he 
concluded, he put some bank notes into my hand, as an 
additional consolation, and then joined his widow. Some 
time after, he married her, and for a few weeks was de- 
lighted with her; but gradually her captivating air be- 
gan to disappear, her object being accomplished, and 
with it vanished all the charms of the divine widow. 
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that Lord Oxford was right. I have, again and again, 
read that book in the original, with the greatest satisfac- 


tion, and can say from experience, that the perusal of it 


some question of algebra, and left you master of the 
controversy. When you would suppose him very at- 
tentive to the subject in dispute, or, supposing him to be 
convinced, called upon him to reply, he would inform | is a most suitable recreation of the mind after sever« 
you that the square root of such an equation was 0 | study. 
much, which he had, to his great satisfaction, at last dis-| | I devoted myself, during a period of three years, to 
covered, study, with a degree of ardour and diligence that never 
Soon after I had entered, we were joined by Mrs. | wasexceeded. Mr. Wyche applauded my success, which 
Wyche and her son. She was of an agrecable and pre- | he saw, with great pleasure, had exceeded his hopes: he 
possessing form: her appearance was graceful and pleas- | considered me as, in some measure, the work of his own 
ing—her manners unaflected; and she displayed that | hands, and treated me with the greatest kindne My 
sort of politeness which evinces a desire to please, and | example had inspired his son with an avidity for study 
which makes me define it an expression of goodness. I | equal to my own, and he repaid our care by as much at- 
perceived that she examined me with much attention and | tention as we could have desired. We had sometimes, 
curiosity ; and I fancied that she was not much displeas- | however, to combat the ignorance and prejudice of an 
ed with me. Mr. M retired : my pupil was con- 


old lady, who had considerable inflaence in the family, 
signed to me in form, and the future regulation of his 
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and who was incessantly declaiming against learning and 

studies was confided entirely to my discretion. learned men. ‘This lady was the mother of Mrs. Wyche, 
It was then that, enquiring of myself what knowledge | who treated her with the same attention, and the same 

I had to communicate to another, I stood confounded at respect, as if she had been still a child. Mrs. Brown 
my own ignorance. Excepting history, poetry, and ro- (that was her name) was, in fact, the most difficult per- 
ance, I had read nothing: I had so neglected my Latin , son to manage that I ever met with. She had a fund 
that I had almost forgotten even that; and it was with of ill-nature in her heart, which infused itself into every 
this miserable stock of learning that I pretended to set | thing she did or said; and she never conceded her opi- 
myself up for a tutor, to instruct the mind of a young | nion to any one, but expected every body to conform with 
man of fortune. The sentiments of honour and truth, | her: she loved, of all things, to debate upon political 
upon which I prided myself, almost induced me to avow | subjects, and it was her constant practice to take the side 
my incapacity ; but I was emboldened by the reflection, | of the opposition, whoever might be the minister, or 
that it was not too late to remedy these defects. I was | whatever were their measures. Should it ever happen, 
young, and had some talents; now was the time to em- | that a new administration adopted the line of conduct 
ploy them. I considered that my pupil was only twelve | which she had suggested under a former administration, 
years old; that he was not in a state to detect my defi- | the measure was no longer the same ; they were ignorant 
ciency—and that before he had exhausted my present | men, who did not perceive that circumstances had chang- 
stock of learning, I should have considerably added to it.| ed, and that it was foolish to do that to-day which it 
I therefore instantly set about to recover my Latin, which She re- 
cost me but little application: I rose constantly at day- 


would have been wise to have done yesterday. 
joiced in all the disasters and defeats sustained by the 
break, and devoted to the study of the best authors all | armies of the king or his allies; and I recollect her an- 
the time that could be spared from my pupil. I then di-| nouncing to me the capture of fort Mahon with a joy 
rected his attention to the study of*history and geogra- | which she could not conceal. When Admiral Byng’s 
phy ; and [ acquired a knowledge of the latter science | fleet was beaten, and Minorca taken, her triumph could 
myself while I was teaching it to him. I gave him les- | not be dissembled; and she declared that, had her ad 
sons in Latin, and his father was desirous that I should | vice been followed, such a thing could never have hap- 
also teach him Greek and the mathematics; but [always | pened. She carried this spirit of opposition even into 
| the families of her friends. The master was always sure 

to be in the wrong, according to her ideas; and her son 








* At Bayfield Hall, in Norfolk, 
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Not satisfied with these studies, | applied myself 
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in law was by no means exempt from her censure. He 
was killing his son by the closeness and the severity of 
his studies; he sacrificed the interests of his family to 
fruitless speculations; he had relations at court-—why 
did he not see them more frequently, and obtain from 
them something for himself or for his connections? This 
last point was that which she had most at heart—for she 
was ambitious; and it was true that Mr. Wyche, who 
was more of a philosopher than a courtier, thought less 
of adding to his fortune than to his knowledge. Upon 
this point, Mrs. Brown had gained over the opinion of 
her daughter; and it is incredible how much the two 
good ladies tormented the poor man whenever the sub- 
ject was introduced. He had then no resource, but to 
abstract himself; and when he was once absorbed in the 
consideration of a problem of algebra or geometry, the 
clamour of his wife and mother-in-law made no more 
impression upon him than the murmuring of a brook, 
or the fall of a cascade. 

Mr. Wyche’s absence of mind was more apparent 
when he was walking or riding than at any other time. 
His son and I were riding with him on horseback, one 
day, over Sussex downs: he rode on before us, that he 
might not be interrupted in his reflections; and, as if he 
were engaged in demonstrating some problem in geome- 
try, he was, according to custom, tracing lines in the air 
with his finger—and, I am sure, would not have ex- 
changed the pleasure of that moment for all the honours 
of acourt. It happened that a whim just then seized 
ny pupil to run his horse against mine: I accepted the 
challenge—our horses set off full gallop. We soon came 
up with Mr. Wyche, whose horse, quickening his pace 
at our approach, immediately joined in the race, and his 
master, without perceiving it, still kept before us, pur- 
suing his problem: but nothing could be more amusing 
than to observe him, as his mind became agitated by the 
extraordinary motion of his horse, with quickness tracing 
his lines in the air, absorbed in the most profound thought, 
and naturally increasing the rapidity of his motions, as 
the horse increased his speed. This violent agitation, 
however, being rather incompatible with deep meditation, 
the chain of his ideas was broken, and recollecting that 
his horse was on the gallop, “ Where are we going now ?” 
exclaimed he, with considerable difficulty. He stopped 
the animal—we did the same—and he was soon again at 
a distance before us, resuming his speculations. 

The poor man was afflicted with an inveterate scurvy, 
which was also the subject of much of his attention. 
He had read all the authors who had written upon that 
disorder; he had consulted all the physicians who were 
eminent in treating it; was acquainted with every mode 
of cure—and had tried them all. He was convinced, 
that the disease was a natural effect of the climate of 
England, and that there were few persons in the country 
who were not, more or less, infected with it. If he per- 
ceived a pimple upon the face of any of his acquaintances, 
or discovered the least yellowness in their complexion, he 
was sorry to tell them that they certainly had the scurvy. 
On one of these occasions, I thought Mrs. Brown would 
have actually beaten him: he happened to perceive a 
little patch upon his wife’s cheek, and told her he was 
greatly afraid that she had got the scurvy. He assured 
me so often that it was impossible to live in England 
without being subject to that disease, that, although I felt 
myself in perfectly good health, he almost persuaded me 
that I was myself not wholly free from it. Not a day 
passed without his trying some decoction or other new 
remedy; and he was never so well pleased as when he 
could persuade any one else to take his medicines with 
him. In me ke found a more than ordinary share of 
complaisance in that respect ; and, whenever he had pre- 
vailed upon me to drink large glasses of sea-water, or to 
swallow quicksilver, I perceived his countenance brighten 
with a satisfaction which convinced me that I contributed 
not a little to his happiness. We were obliged, how- 
ever, to give up the quicksilver, for that unfortunate 
remedy betrayed us every moment: it passed through 
our shoes—it was found upon our seats; and we left 
trains of quicksilver behind us wherever we went. 

This antipathy of Mr. Wyche against the scurvy, led 
him to seek for some means of preventing it among sea- 
men, who are more subject to it than others. He was 
intimately acquainted with Dr. Hales, the inventor of 
the ventilator, and one of the first who discovered the 
method of purifying sea-water from its saline qualities : 
they had frequent conferences together upon this sub- 
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ject, and the result of their researches had been of the 
greatest benefit to that part of mankind. Jack Tar (for 
so Mr. Wyche called all sailors) never had two more 
zealous friends than these two excellent men, who be- 
stowed all their time, care, and attention upon this single 
project. Vegetables were regarded as one of the greatest 
preservatives against the scurvy. In order to have a 
certain quantity of them at sea, Dr. Hales found out a 
mode of drying turnips and carrots, so that stock suffi- 
cient for a numerous fleet might be laid in with other 
provisions ; and as it was necessary to consult economy, 
Mr. Wyche improved still farther upon the project. One 
day, after dinner, he said he would present me with a 
new species of fruit; and having ordered a plate filled 
with a sort of preserve to be brought, he assured me that 
it was prepared without sugar, and at no expense. And 
when I declared that it had a delicious and excellent 
flavour, he exclaimed with an air of delight—“ Add to 
that, it is a wonderful preservative against the scurvy : 
| it consists of the rinds of melons dried in a particular 
manner, and will make a most excellent dessert to Jack 
Tar’s dinner.” 





i 
CHAPTER XI. 
Duchillou loses his pupil—Effects produced on his mind by sorrow. 


I had forgotten to mention, that while I was in France, 
I received a letter from the mother of Miss Taylor, en- 
treating me to assist her in diverting the mind of her 
daughter from a passion which rendered that lady mise- 
rable. I had then lost almost all hope of returning to 
England ; I therefore acquiesced in the reasonable solicit- 
ations of an affectionate parent, and wrote to Miss Tay- 
lor, that finding myself obliged to renounce England, I 
begged, both for her own peace and mine, that she would 
forget me. Learning, however, after my return to Lon- 
don, that she was in the country, I could not resist the 
desire I felt to discover the place of her retreat; but my 
enquiries were in vain. Some months after my arrival, 
I met her one day by accident, in Park street. I ap- 
proached her; and she spoke first: “ This is not a pro- 
per place,” said she, “for conversation: my mother’s 
lodging is just at hand, and she is gone out for some 
hours ; come with me, we shall have time enough to tell 
each other all that has happened.” I followed her ; and 
we had scarcely entered the house, when she began to 
reproach me with my inconstancy. She confessed, how- 
ever, that she had discovered I had written the letter 
which she had received from me, at the solicitation of 
her mother; but she blamed me for a complaisance so 
inconsistent with such an attachment as she had always 
imagined mine to be. She added, that her sentiments 
towards me were still the same; and that she considered 
herself as bound to me by her promises, whenever I 
should judge proper to call upon her to fulfil them. I 
felt the full value of a constancy so rare; it was not 





evident that this was perfectly natural, since I only ex- 
pressed the emotions of a good heart, and the impulses 
of a mind which was ever inclined to judge favourably 
of others. The good qualities of those around me al- 
ways struck me; and if i discovered a fault, I passed it 
over in consideration of the excellences which I had pre- 
viously observed in them. Even after I had become 
better acquainted with mankind, this disposition did not 
forsake me; and to this circumstance more than to any 
other cause, I attribute the happiness of having possessed 
many friends. This temper of mind extended itself 
even to objects of taste: in music, poetry, painting, 
sculpture, I was always struck with the beauties of a 
work before I perceived its defects; and if, having said 
this, I may venture to define taste to be the perception 
of the beautiful, I believe I shall rather have reason to 
praise than to blame nature for having endowed me with 
a propensity to view both men and things in a point of 
view at once favourable to them and pleasing to myself. 

The manners of people of moderate fortune in Eng- 
land, are perhaps more conformable to reason than those 
of any other nation that has come within my observa- 
tion. They spend nothing upon ostentation; and if 
they have any luxury, it is that of convenience. In Mr. 
Wyche’s style of living, his table, his dress, his town- 
house, and his country villa, his liveries, his equipages, 
all were plain, but excellent in their kind. His trades- 
men were regularly paid, and he had no desire to outvie 
his neighbours in appearances. Mrs. Wyche attended 
to all the details of expense, kept the accounts, and paid 
the bills; while Mr. Wyche superintended the care of 
his estates, overlooked his steward, and regulated his ex- 
penditure by his income. He had an estate in Leicester- 
shire, where he passed six months of the year, and the 
other six months were spent in London. When we 
were in the country, we devoted the morning to study, 
and afterwards walked or rode : we seldom dined alone, 
for it is customary for the noblemen and gentlemen of 
the same county to entertain each other ; and when they 
dine at home, they receive at their table all who choose 
to come. Parasites are rarely found among them, for 
that species of beings are but little known in England. 
The clergyman of the parish is commonly invited on 
Sunday: that day belongs of right to him; but if he is 
on good terms with the owner of the estate, he comes 
oftener. In town, after the hours of study, Mr. Wyche 
employed himself with his speculations, which he com- 
municated to me after dinner ; and in the evening, Mrs. 
Wyche always made some party of amusement, had 
cards at home, or went to the theatre, in which last case 
her son and myself generally accompanied her. This 
serene and tranquil mode of life in the society of people 
whom I loved, and who treated me as their son, pleased 
me extremely ; and I felt little concern for the future, 
when the death of my pupil interrupted the happiness 
which I enjoyed. 





| difficult for me to excuse my conduct, and she was the 
first to suggest the means; I renewed to her my vows 
of constancy ; and when we were separating, entreated | 
to know where I might see her again. “ Do not give 
yourself the trouble of attempting to find out my resi- | 
dence,” said she, “for it will be wholly useless. I shall | 


| return to-morrow to the country ; where my mother, for | 


| particular reasons, lives in a state of uninterrupted soli- 
/tude. Our retreat is known only to one friend of my 
| mother’s, and he will not betray us. I shall hear of you 
| through him, and will take care that you shall hear from 
me ; farewell! remember your vows!” She now urged 
me to depart before the return of her mother; and, in 
spite of every attempt, I was unable to obtain from her 


I continued to devote all my time to study; and, 
thanks to the complaisance and patience of Mr. Wyche, 
who seconded my ardour, in three years I in some mea- 
sure redeemed the precious time which I had lost in my 
youth. 
beloved by the whole family, so that nothing was want- 
ing to complete the happiness of my life. I had natu- | 
rally a disposition to comply with the wishes of others, 
and was solicituus to make myself agreeable to those 
with whom I lived. It is very rare, that with a real 
desire to please, a man is altogether unsuccessful ; it is 
a tacit compliment which he pays to others, and we all 
are gratified to discover that our friendship is considered 
worth the seeking. Happily the traces of such a dis- 
position were particularly striking in me; and it was 








any further information. 


I had, besides, the good fortune to make myself | 


He was of a very delicate constitution; which was 
the cause of much anxiety to his mother, and this some- 
times gave rise to little altercations between her and his 
father. She would frequently snatch him away from us 


| in the most interesting moment of the solution of a 


problem, that he might take the air; and all that geome- 
try could obtain from maternal tenderness, was the post- 
ponement of the party for two hours. At length he 
grew so much worse, that the physician decided that he 
was dropsical, and ordered him to Bristol, whither we 
| conducted him. Dr. Randolph was recommended as a 
| physician, and Smith as an apothecary. Smith was an 
| unpolished Englishman, ignorant, a creature of Ran- 
| dolph’s, noisy rather than jovial, pretending to gaiety, 
| and possessing only vulgarity and rudeness. Dr. Ran- 
| dolph was remarkable for the gravity of his countenance ; 
| was extremely skilful in his profession ; and, though 
| greedy after fees, was honest enough not to retain a pa- 
‘tient whom he thought it impossible to cure. There is 
no country in Europe whege the probity of a physician 
| is put to greater proof than in England: their fees being 
always a guinea for each visit, even when they make 
three or four in a day: and I have known some who 
cleared not less than six thousand pounds a year. When 
he had examined my pupil, Dr. Randolph took me aside, 
and told me that he could render him no service; that 
the Bristol waters would be of no benefit to him; and 
that he was daily more and more astonished that his 
brethren in London should delay sending their patients 
till they were in such a state that the physicians them- 
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selves must know they could not receive the least benefit 
from the efficacy of the waters: he therefore advised us 
to return to London while the fine weather continued, 
and we accordingly set off without delay. 

Some time afterwards Mrs. Wyche was taken ill of 
the small-pox ; and as neither her husband nor her son 
had ever had that disorder, we quitted the house and took 
a lodging in the neighbourhood, where an accident hap- 
pened to me that I cannot forbear relating. At that 
time I applied myself assiduously to the study of astrono- 
my, and was much employed in gazing at the heavenly 
objects through a large telescope. One night, when the 
moon was at its full, I was desirous of observing it 
through a telescope twenty feet long; and as the street 
was narrow, and the houses on the opposite side pre- 
cluded a proper view from the lower rooms, I resolved 
to make my observations in the garret. I ascended the 
staircase alone, with no other light than that of the 
moon; and upon my entering a large garret, the first 
thing that strack my sight was an apparition about eight 
or nine feet high, clad all in white, with its eyes fixed 
directly upon me. I was never so weak as to believe in 
ghosts; but was now seized with an involuntary fright, 
and at first drew back. Recollecting myself, however, I 
advanced a few steps to examine the figure more minute- 
ly : it still remained in the same attitude, and I confess 
Icould no longer resist the terror which I felt ; but let- 
ting fall my telescope, I ran towards the stairs. I had 
not descended half a dozen steps, when I began to re- 
flect upon the consequences of the folly I should com- 
mit, if I left the place without convincing myself of 
what I could only regard as an illusion. I therefore re- 
turned to the garret ; and advancing toward the phantom, 
with one hand extended before me, I seized it resolutely. 
I had not much difficulty in bringing it to the ground ; 
for I soon discovered that what had given me so much 
alarm was nothing but a white dressing-gown hanging 
upon a wooden peg. Rejoiced at having brought my 
adventure to such a glorious issue, | commenced my 
astronomical observations ; fully persuaded that the great- 
est part of those apparitions which are so firmly credited 
by men of weak minds, are nothing but illusions, and 
have no more reality than that which I had just detected. 

When the health of Mrs. Wyche was restored, we 
returned home; and soon afterwards my pupil was con- 
fined to his chamber, which he never quitted alive. I 
will pass over particulars which, though interesting to 
myself, would be tedious to my readers ; but cannot avoid 
mentioning the strange effect which the loss of this 
young man produced upon my mind, and which ex- 

ceeded every thing of the kind I had ever experienced. 
He possessed the most amiable qualities that were ever 
united in one person ; a great deal of wit, mirth, mild- 
ness, and docility, an admirable aptitude for learning, 
and a strong thirst for knowledge. He placed the most 
unbounded confidence in me: he loved me like a brother, 
and was never happy away from me; but when'l was 





what at any other time would perhaps have had no effect 
on me, now made the deepest impression. I was almost 
deprived of my senses; I wished most earnestly for 
death; and had not the least doubt that the words which 
he had addressed to me, were a presage of my destiny. 
Incessantly tormented by that idea, I counted the minutes 
till the period of his interment. It was at eight o'clock 
on a Sunday morning, that he was to be conveyed to the 
tomb of his ancestors in Leicestershire. I had not slept 
during the whole of the preceding night; and as the 
clock struck eight, I thought I distinctly heard the voice 
of my pupil, who, calling me twice by name, told me to 
follow him. It is impossible to describe my situation at 
that moment; I was scarcely able to rise: I knew neither 
what I said nor what I did the whole day; and the fol- 
lowing night I was in such a state of terror, that being 
no longer able to endure it, I was tempted to relieve my- 
self from so wretched an existence. I even rose from 
my bed, to throw myself out of the window; but had 
hardly reached the middle of my chamber, when a sen- 
timent of religion suddenly withheld me. I reflected 
that I was not at liberty to relinquish the post which the 
Supreme Being had assigned to me, without his permis- 
sion ; and that he would summon me when he judged 
proper. This reflection was succeeded by others drawn 
from the same source, which strengthened my mind and 
quieted my imagination. My heart, however, continued 
not less affected; and more than six months-elapsed be- 
fore my spirits recovered their usual tone. 


—— 


CHAPTER XII. 


Duchillou undertakes to teach a young lady, who was both deaf 
and dumb, to read, write, and speak. 


An occupation of a very singular nature, on which I 
soon after entered, tended more than any other means 
to calm my grief. Mr. Wyche had two other children : 
a son ten years old, whom he took from school to place 
under my care; and a daughter about eighteen, who 
had been brought up with a relation in the country, and 
was now sent for to reside with her parents. Miss 
Wyche was handsome; she had a charming figure and 
a pleasing countenance, with the youthful bloom pecu- 


tenderness which interests still more than beauty. 
laboured under a misfortune which had been the cause 
of her having hitherto lived from home; she was born 
deaf and dumb, and all the skill of the faculty had been 
tried in vain to remedy these defects. Mr. Wyche sub- 
mitted patiently to this affliction, and did not love his 
daughter less on account of it. Mrs. Wyche felt it 
deeply, and was somewhat ashamed of it; but Mrs. 
Brown was enraged, and lost no opportunity of declar- 
ing that it was an indelible disgrace upon the family, 
and that all possible means should be used to conceal it. 
In spite of these remonstrances, however, Mr. Wyche 





with him, he forgot all his afflictions, and devoted him- 
self wholly to the improvement of his mind. It fre- | 
quently happens that in proportion as the mind becomes 
detached from the world, it judges more justly of the 
things which concern it: and thus it was that, as he ap- 
proached the period of his dissolution, he discoursed so | 
sensibly, and made such judicious observations upon | 
what was said, as excited my astonishment; and con- 
tributed not a little to make me believe the wonderful | 








determined to have his daughter with him, and she was 
accordingly sent for. 

At first I did not pay much attention to the young 
lady ; but she afterwards interested me much by her ap- 
pearance, her innocence, and her unfortunate situation, 


liar to her age, and that expression of innocence and | 
She | 


} 





which appeared to claim the sympathy of every feeling 
heart. 1 observed her attentively, and discovered in her 
a sensibility which gave me the highest opinion of her 
heart and understanding. I gradually endeavoured to 


accounts I had read of the conversations of Cyrus and | study the signs by which she conveyed her ideas; and 
others, who on their death-bed appeared to be raised | made such progress in her language that none of the 
above humanity. He at last expired in my arms. Just | family understood her so well as myself. She seemed 
before he died, he lost all knowledge of those around | to be affected by the superior attention I paid her, and 
him: looking steadfastly at me, he enquired, “ Who are | became particularly attached to me. She constantly en- 
you?” « Ah!” said I, «do not you know me?” “Oh! | deavoured to sit nigh me: she did not disguise the plea- 
yes,” he replied with a ghastly smile, “I know you; you | sure that sparkled in her eyes, when I joined her mother 
shall soon see that I know you,” and in a moment after | and herself in their airings: she communicated to me, 
expired. These last words struck me with the force of | by signs, all her observations upon what passed, and 
thunder: my blood froze in my veins ; and I threw my- | upon the persons who visited at the house ; and her re- 
self upon the body of my young friend, determined not marks had something so original that I took the greatest 
to quit him. They dragged me away, however, and | pleasure in attending to them. Having never received 
conveyed me to his mother’s apartment; where we all | any instruction, her opinions were not affected by the 
gave ourselves up, without reserve, to excessive grief. | customs and prejudices of the times: she judged of 
His last fatal words, which seemed every moment to | every thing by her reason only; she was therefore as- 
sound distinctly in my ear, dreadfully afflicted me: I | tonished at all she saw, and was utterly unable to com- 
endeavoured to discover the meaning of them, but my | prehend the conduct of most of the persons about her. 
efforts only increased my misery. Want of sleep, and She had hardly been four months in the house, when I 
the fatigue that I had undergone in passing so many | understood her signs so well that I could carry on a con- 





nights by his bedside, had so exhausted my spirits, that | versation with her more intelligibly, and with greater 





acility, than I could in any other language but my own 
in the same time; and, having made this progress, I 
took singular pleasure in conversing with her. To me 
it was a sort of study of the book of nature; and she, 
who had never before met with any one possessed of 
sufficient patience and complaisance to converse with 
her, evinced inexpressible satisfaction. She had many 
enquiries to make; and her questions were so pertinent 
that they opened my eyes to a thousand things to which 
I had never attended, and which then for the first time 
appeared to me to be absurdities. I endeavoured, as well 
as I could, to solve the difficulties which she on all oc- 
casions suggested: but that was not always in my 
power; and those which were founded upon her igno- 
rance of our principles, gave me greater embarrassment 
than such as arose from her own reason. 

One day, for instance, we were reasoning upon the 
subordination necessary to good order; and, from one 
thing to another, she led me, in spite of myself, to the 
Supreme Being who governs all. I tried to avoid this 
subject, as too sublime for her capacity ; but she possess- 
ed a natural logic which never suffered her to abandon 
a question that she had not almost solved. She there- 
fore gave me no rest till I had explained to her the na- 
ture of the Supreme Being. I told her that He is the 
author of all that exists; that it is He who governs the 
universe, regulates the course of the stars, and is the 
first cause of all that happens; who created man, sus- 
tains his existence, judges his actions, and rewards or 
punishes him. All this was communicated to her by 


and she understood tolerably well every thing that I had 
said. She asked me whether this Being was good, for 
that was the character which she valued most. I an- 
swered, “ Yes.” “Ah! why, then,” replied she, with 
quickness, “ has He caused me to be born deaf and 
dumb, me who never offended him? He has sent me 
into the world imperfect ; he has never loved me from 
my birth, and I cannot understand why.” It was im- 
possible for me to lay before her all the reasons which 
might have satisfied her objection. I confined myself to 
observing, that to be born deaf and dumb, was no rea- 
son for her believing herself to be an object of his hatred; 
that the Supreme Being had given her the means of 
pleasing and interesting, which were much better than 
the faculties of hearing and speaking ; and that she 
must perceive that, instead of loving her less on account 
of what she called her imperfection, I loved her more 
than I did her father, mother, and all the rest of the fami- 
ly, who could hear and speak, which was really the case. 
This satisfied her; and she replied that, since it was so, 
she was content, as all had their lots assigned to them; 
and added, that she perceived she had more goodness of 
heart than many who could hear and speak, which was 
an advantage. 

At another time, when the night was uncommonly fine, 
she came running to me, took me by the arm, led me to 
a window, and making a sign for me to look up to the 
sky, joined her hands, and entreated me to do the same, 
and adore the moon and stars. I was greatly surprised 
at this idea, and begged her to explain herself. She 
gave me to understand, that when her mother took her 
to church, they bid her join her hands, look up, and 
pray; and that seeing nothing above her but the sun, 
moon, and stars, she had imagined that the prayers were 
addressed to them, and in consequence of that had al- 
ways addressed hers accordingly. I assured her it was 
to that Supreme Being who made and who governs all 
things, that men offered up their vows; and that those 
objects which she worshiped were the work of his 
hand. She asked why he did not allow himself to be 
seen: I replied that I would explain that hereafter, but 
that I first wished to enable her to understand me bet- 
ter; and I began to consider what means I could adopt 
to facilitate still further the interchange of our ideas. 





—_— 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Progress of Duchillou's undertaking—Interesting details rela- 
tive to that subject—Things begin to change. 

I now had recourse to the books which had been writ- 
ten on the art of teaching the deaf and dumb. I con- 
sulted Bonnet, Ramirez, Amman, Wallis, and Van 
Helmont, and found nothing that was of any use to me ; 
all, except the last, having neglected to treat of the me- 
thods they had made use of to teach the first elements of 


signs, corresponding in her mind to these expressions * 
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language. I applied to a professional man, named Ba- 
ker, who, by a method of his own, had taught Lady 
Inchiquin and her sister, and some other pupils: he was 
very clever, and a very good man; and readily told me 
all that he bad performed, but very carefully concealed 
his art. I saw some of his scholars; and was astonish- 
ed at the facility with which they understood what I 
said, by observing the motion of my lips: they also an- 
swered me; but their voice wanted modulation, and so 
was disagreeable. Though not perfectly satisfied with 
my progress, I was not discouraged ; and resolved to be- 
gin by communicating ideas to Miss Wyche; in the 


hope of discovering, in the mean time, some mode of 


teaching her to express them. 

She was not long in learning te write; to her it was 
at first nothing but drawing. I afterwards made her un- 
derstand the meaning of words, by placing objects before 
her, and writing their names at the same time, showing 
her that the sign of the other. She wrote 
fan, and a fan was brought; watch, and I drew out 
mine; feather, hat, &c. In short, every thing which 
strikes the senses was easily learned ; such verbs as to 
walk, to run, to jump, to touch, to feel; and such adjec- 
tives as long, short, straight, smooth, and rough ; all 
these required only the trouble of representing each of 
actions or qualities, and writing its name at the 
same time. But when my object was to make her com- 
prehend general and complex terms, I felt myself greatly 
ata loss: duty, obligation, or faith, could not be ex- 
pressed by signs; and I was obliged to find occasions 
for the use of them, in order to make her understand 
the words. I borrowed money of her, to give her ideas 
of loan, debt, and payment; I affected not to put faith 
in what she had told me, to explain the word delieve 
and by small degrees I increased her dictionary so muc 
that in six months she was able to make herself under- 
stood, by writing, to those who were not familiar with 


one Was 


those 


; 
h 


her signs. 

My young pupil evinced the strongest desire for in- 
struction ; she felt that, by adding to her ideas, she en- 
larged the sphere of her existence. It was no easy task 
for me to solve all her doubts, and to explain difficulties 
which had occuried to her before she knew me. She 
frequently recurred to our former conve rsations concern- 
ing God. She always testified the most profound respect 
in naming him, but as constantly wished to know why 
he would not allow himself to be seen. At length I at- 
tempted to satisfy her upon that subject. I began by 
telling her that he is present every where, though in- 
visible to us. his astonished her much; she considered 
a long time, and concluded by thinking the thing impos- 
sible. She had no idea of any other substance than mat- 
ter, 
She informed me of her doubts; and I endeavoured to 


and all that was not material was to her as nothing. 


direct her attention to the mental part of herself, but she 
I placed myself in the atti- 
and made a sign to 


could not understand me. 
tude of a man when he is thinking, 
her to do so; then touching her forehead, I asked her if 
she did not find that something was passing in her dif- 
ferent from bodily action; if she did not perceive in her 
head feelings quite different from any thing she ever felt 
in her hands and feet. She understood, however, no- 
thing of what I said; and, fearing that it was her own 
fault, she became extremely uneasy: she entreated me, 
with clasped hands, not to be discouraged ; and, putting 
herself into the same attitude as before, with her head 
leaning on her hand, and her looks fixed in the air, she 


begged me to proceed. Still, that day we made no pro- 


gress: she wept much at what she imagined was her 
fault, and went to bed in the utmost affliction. 

The next day, after breakfast, she told me that she 
had dreamed all night that we were walking together in 
Kensington Gardens, I instantly seized the opportunity 
of continuing my lesson of the evening before. I made 
her understand that there was no reality in that idea, as 
we had been separate all night. She was convinced of 
this. I then wrote down the name of imagination, or 
dream, for what had passed in her mind during the night. 
She understood this perfectly, and immediately related 
to me all the extraordinary dreams she had had for ten 
years past. [ listened to her with patience, delighted 
with having found the thread which was to lead me from 
the labyrinth in which I was involved; and when she 
was completely familiarised with the idea of dream and 
dreaming, imagination and imagining, I told her that 


to dream was to imagine when asleep, and that to think 


| what I said: and seemed deeply affected with love and 
| respect for a being all powerful ; and, as I had told her, 


| to make myself understood. 
| had succeeded ; and the following day I had reason to 
| believe that I was not deceived. 
| portunity of convincing me that she comprehended me ; 


| which I had shown for her instruction, by the progress 


| We were at that time in the country, with the whole 


| plaisance on my part prevented her from discovering 
| that she was neglected by others, 


| saw any thing more interesting and more animated than 
| her face at that moment. 


| 


| which illumined her mind, can neither be painted nor 


| never before reflected upon it. 
| how great a difference there was between the operations 


| we returned to the consideration of the nature of the 
| Supreme Being. 


| admirably well in all points of reason and justice ; but 
| she had so little idea of the laws of civil society and 


| with the gentlemen in the neighbourhood, I could not 
| leave her alone; 
| text for dining at home, that I might keep her company. 


| mind. 


DUTENS’ MEMOIRS, 
was to imagine when awake. She had scarcely seized 
this distinction, when something extraordinary appeared 
to be passing in her mind. She became wholly absorbed 
in thought; but by her countenance, which was very 
expressive, I easily perceived what was the case. I never 





The ecstasy, the rapture that 
she felt, as she was suddenly struck with this ray of light 


described. She gave way to expressions of joy amount- 
ing almost to transport, at length, fixing her attention 
upon me, she told me, with an incredible volubility of 
signs, that she perfectly understood me, and immediately 
gave me fifty unequivocal proofs, She recollected all 
that I had said and done the preceding evening, and ap- 
plied it most ingeniously to her present situation. When 
I perceived that she understood the matter clearly, I sub- 
stituted the words ¢o think, instead of to imagine when 
awake, which I told her had the same signification, and 
added the word mind as equivalent to thought. She was 
not long in accustoming herself to these ideas: she 
showed unwearied attention to all the operations of her 
I afterwards made her remark the prodigious 
quicknéss with which her thinking faculty, or mind, 
could fly from one place to another, could make and de- 
stroy, and could command and actuate her body. She 
admired all this, and was greatly surprised that she had 
She then understood 


of the body and those of the mind; and she was sensi- 
ble that there must be also a difference in their natures. 
These principles being thus thoroughly established, 


I told her that God is a mind, or spirit, 
but one of infinite perfection; that there are no limits 
to his power, and that he performs every thing with more 
facility than man can even imegine it. She approved 


no less good than mighty. 

It will be easily perceived that this conversation did 
not pass without difficulties; and that, on a subject so 
abstruse, it was necessary to employ all imaginable means 
I thought, at last, that I 


My pupil lost no op- 
and [ found myself amply recompensed for the zeal 


she made, as well as by the pleasure I received in tracing 
her ideas on all subjects. 
She possessed a natural good sense, which guided her 


morality, that it was not easy to make her comprehend 
the impropriety of any thing that was in opposition to 
her inclination. An instance of this occurred one day, 
which gave me great uneasiness, and made me tremble 
at the danger to which I had hitherto been exposed. 
Miss Wyche, necessarily observing how much I was in- 
terested for her, conceived a strong affection for me. 


family, and I passed the greatest part of my time with 
her: for Mrs, Brown having prevailed so far us to have 
her excluded from the parties which were made to dine 


and therefore always found some pre- 
These were the happiest days to her, and this com- 


Her attachment for 
me increased every day ; and though I perceived this, it 
did not disturb me, because I attributed it to the effect 
of her gratitude for the care [ had bestowed on her. 
One day, when we were alone in my room, after having 
given me some of those marks of affection which I re- 
garded as perfectly innocent, and which I returned as 
innocently, she seemed to evince less reserve than usual. 
I confess that, at the moment, I was not a little embar- 
rassed in deciding upon what part to take: I was at an 
age when the passions plead strongly with the heart, and 
I felt a tenderness for my lovely pupil which [ really 
thought was founded upon compassion; but might I 
not have deceived myself? Were not the charms of a 
girl of eighteen more likely to have inspired that senti- 





ment, than her unfortunate condition? Whatever might 








have been the motive of the interest I felt, happily the 
consideration of what I owed to myself, to a respectable 
family, to honour, and to religion, rushed into my mind, 
I was almost ashamed to have hesitated ; and I held Miss 
Wyche by one hand, pressing the other, to soften my 
repulse. She was astonished, and even somewhat con- 
fused at my resistance: she reproached me for my back- 
wardness, and enquired the reason of it. I well knew 
that it was useless to talk to her of the good order ne- 
cessary to society, which was preserved by marriage, and 
to tell her that from those two principles arose the rules 
of decency and chastity. I ventured, however, to hold 
nearly that language to her; which appeared still more 
incomprehensible to her than my former discourse on 
the Deity was. At last, tired of my morality, which she 
could not understand, she left me with no small degree 
of anger. The next day she still seemed dissatisfied. I 
endeavoured to conciliate her, and it was not long before 
I succeeded: but I had only made my peace, that she 
might resume the subject of yesterday’s conversation ; 
all that she had comprehended of my reasoning was, 
that marriage would make her advances allowable. She 
asked me if she had understood me properly? I said 
“Yes.” « Well,” replied she, “let us be married, then, 
and torment me no more with your laws and your rules.” 
I told her that it was necessary to have the consent of 
her father and mother, who perhaps would not grant it; 
but that I would think of some means of removing that 
difficulty. She retired better pleased with me than the 
day before ; but I saw plainly that she was not inclined 
to allow me a long respite from this subject. I was ata 
loss how to act in this situation. How ‘could I make 
proposals to Mr. Wyche for marrying his daughter? 
Weuld he not have reason to believe that I had taken 
advantage of his confidence, and of the innocence of a 
young girl in her condition? The idea that a suspicion 
so injurious to my honour might justly arise in his mind, 
made me wholly renounce my design of disclosing the 
affair to him: and I determined to endeavour to persuade 
my pupil to submit to my wishes upon so delicate a sub- 
ject; or, if I failed in that object, to quit at once her 
father’s house. But just at the moment when I was 
employed in these reflections, an event took place which 
extricated me from my embarrassment, and proved the 
foundation of my fortune. 

I was acquainted with Mr. Upton, who has since be- 
come Lord Templeton; and he had introduced me to 
Mr. Wood, under secretary of state in the office of foreign 
affairs. Both these gentlemen interested themselves for 
me, and were constantly looking out for some oppor- 
tunity to serve me. Mr. Upton, who at that time was 
not rich, had accepted an appointment to go to Turin, 
in the capacity of secretary to the British minister at 
that court; but having changed his mind, he found 
some excuse for relinquishing the engagement, intending 
to avail himself of the opportunity to serve me. He 
wrote to acquaint me with his purpose, urging me to 
come immediately to London. I did not hesitate to ac- 
cept his offer; and having communicated it to Mr. 
Wyche, he himself approved of my doing so. 

The difficulty was, to conceal this resolution from 
Miss Wyche ; but she had too much penetration not to 
perceive that I was going to leave her. She spoke to 
me on the subject, but it was in vain that I promised her 
that my absence should be for only a short time : she 
was not to be pacified, and spent the whole time that 
preceded my departure in tears and lamentation. I was 
obliged to conceal from her the moment of our separa- 
tion, and to depart without bidding her adieu. When 
the day fixed upon arrived, I seized a moment while she 
was out walking, to take leave of this respectable family 
with tears in my eyes ; and they witnessed my departure 
with as much regret as they would have felt for their 
ownson. On the following day I reached London, about 
to enter upon a new career, and to launch into the vortex 
of a world where I was to find more splendour but less 
repose, more pleasure but less happiness. 

—~<a—— 


PART Ii. 
CHAPTER I. 


Duchillou becomes secretary to the envoy extraordinary from 
Great Britain to the court of Turin—Portraits of Lord Bute 
and his brother —Departure for Italy. 

On my arrival in London, I waited on Mr. Upton, 
who acquainted me with what he had done to serve me. 
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Though he was heir to three thousand a year, he had not 
a penny, as the whole wealth of the family was in the 
possession of an avaricious elder brother, and he had 
therefore accepted the place of secretary to Lord Bute’s 
brother; who was going to the court of Turin as envoy 
extraordinary. He soon, however, repented of having 
parted with his independence, and had resolved to resign 
his situation. Unwilling at the same time to embarrass 
the minister, he conceived the plan of recommending me 
as chaplain to the embassy; intending, in the course of 
our journey, to decline the secretaryship in the best man- 
ner he could, and to propose me as his successor. For 
this purpose, it was necessary that I should enter the 
church; but as he had frequently seen me studying 
Greek and Hebrew, and the sacred writings, he had no 
doubt of my being properly qualified on that head. I 
thanked Mr. Upton for this proof of his friendship, and 
saw no obstacle whatever to the execution of his design. 
He presented me to Mr. Mackenzie, who was our prin- 
cipal: I received his approbation, and immediately took 
orders; and in the course of fifteen days was put in 
possession of my place, and was ready to depart. 

It may not be improper, before I take leave of Eng- 
land, to make my readers acquainted with the persons 
with whom I was now connected. 

Lord Bute was a man of dignified, elegant manners, 
and of a handsome person: he was endowed with great 
talents, and a comprehensive mind ; his knowledge was 
extensive, and he possessed a spirit of magnanimity that 
despised difficulties, and proved how admirably he was 
fitted to share in the greatest enterprises. So free from 
ambition, however, was he, that scarcely was he married 
when he retired to the Isle of Bute, of which he was 
proprietor; where he devoted himself to various studies, 
and a tranquil and happy life; dividing his time between 
the improvement of his estates, and the enjoyment of 
his books and his family. Here, perhaps, he’ would have 
ended his days, had not the landing of the Pretender in 
Scotland, in the year 1745, obliged him to change his 
manner of living. Upon that occasion, most of the 
Scotish nobility who were attached to the reigning fami- 
ly, withdrew from Scotland, that they might not be sus- 
pected of an attachment to the Stuarts, and to testify 
their zeal for the court. Lord Bute, though bearing the 
name of Stuart, and one of the chiefs of that illustrious 
family, was among the first to repair to London, and offer 
his services to the king. When he appeared at the 
court, it was divided into two parties: that of the king, 
and that of the Prince of Wales, who frequently oppos- 
ed the measures of his father. The Prince of Wales 
was much pleased with Lord Bute; and sought his 
friendship by so many marks of distinction, that his lord- 
ship soon renounced all other engagements, and devoted 
himself, without reserve, to the service of a prince who 
loaded him with honours and kindness. By degrees he 
became so necessary to the Prince of Wales, in affairs 
both of business and of amusement, that nothing could 
be done without him. The death of the prince, which 
happened some years after, far from diminishing his in- 
fluence, considerably increased it. The Princess of 
Wales honoured him with unreserved confidence ; and 
consulted him not only upon her own concerns, but 
upon the education of the Prince of Wales, her son. 
By her influence with the king, Lord Bute was appoint- 
ed first lord of the chamber to the young prince; and 
this early mark of favour excited against that nobleman 
the jealousy of many of his competitors, and was the 
cause of that animosity which afterwards broke out so 
strongly against him. 

In proportion as George II. advanced in years, the 
Prince of Wales and the princess, (who had the natural 
ascendency of a mother over him,) acquired more influ- 
ence. The ministers began to pay some attention to 
this rising court; and Lord Bute, who was its oracle, 
consequently enjoyed great power. 

It was during this period that his brother, Mr. Stuart 
Mackenzie, was appointed envoy extraordinary to the 
court of Turin. Mr. Mackenzie, of all the men I have 
ever known, possessed the most good qualities with the 

fewest faults. He was endowed with a prudence which 
made him avoid the possibility of danger, and with a 
penetration which constantly pointed out to him the 
surest means of success in every undertaking. His 
greatest pleasure was to do good; his greatest care to 
conceal it: and if he loved power, it was that his friends 
might reap the fruits of it. He had a stock of honour 


and integrity very uncommon in the time he lived; and 


and generous: he possessed great talents and informa- 
tion: his manners were dignified, yet affable; and in 
company he was cheerful and pleasant: he was not fond 
of the pleasures of high life, but preferred the applica- 
tion of his time to the study of the sciences, in which 
he was well versed, particularly in mathematics, algebra, 
and astronomy. ; 


the famous John, Duke of Argyle and Greenwich, who 
for thirty years made so conspicuous a figure at the head 
of the British army, and in the house of lords. She 
had an air of dignity and goodness which won the love 
and esteem of all who approached her: the wish to 
please appeared so genuine in her, that she must have 
succeeded in her object, even if she had not employed 
all possible means to accomplish it, which she never 
failed to do, 

We left London in the month of October, 1758. 
England being then at war with France, the great num- 


of the permission which Mr. Mackenzie had received to 
travel through France, formed a considerable train. Our 
entrance into Calais, after a violent storm, produced a 
most laugable contrast. 


sirous of rendering to the English minister all the 
honours which his politeness suggested to him, he at- 
tended at the port with part of the garrison, to conduct 
Lady Betty Mackenzie from the vessel. Unfortunately 
we had been tossed the whole night upon the sea, and 
nobody had the least idea of dressing, as, all circum- 


the town with the utmost privacy. Let any one imagine 
to himself the Prince de Croy, full-dressed and powder- 
ed at eight o’clock in the morning, gallantly giving his 
hand to Lady Betty Mackenzie in a nightcap, at the 
head of the officers of his garrison. 
confused by this unexpected reception, followed with his 


negligently put on over his nightcap; and succeeded by 


tigued, with their hair undressed, and half of them with 
their stockings about their heels. Such was our proces- 


rison drawn up in a line on each side, to the great mirth 
of the officers, who could not help noticing the contrast. 
The prince quitted Lady Betty and Mr. Mackenzie at 
the door of the hotel, after having invited the whole 
suite to dinner with him; but Mr. Mackenzie had suf- 


hastened his departure; and, after having sent me to 


de Croy, he quitted Calais, and thus escaped from a 
dinner, a ball, and a theatrical entertainment, which the 
prince had prepared for him. We continued our route 
through France and Savoy, and reached Turin without 
the occurrence of any thing remarkable. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER IL. 


The court of Turin—Portraits of the king and his ministers— 
Curious anecdotes. 

The King of Sardinia is the natural ally of the King 
of England ;* they have nothing to fear from each other, 
and a good understanding is useful to both. An Eng- 
lish minister, therefore, is always weil received at that 
court, and has no difficulty in making himself esteemed. 
Mr. Mackenzie lived at Turin in a splendid style, and 
his lady gave most magnificent entertainments ; they had 
grand assemblies, balls, and fétes, so that their house 
soon became the most agreeable rendezvous of the first 
company. The Chevalier Ossorio was then prime minis- 
ter at that court; the Count de Mercy was minister 
plenipotentiary from the empress queen ; M. de Chauve- 
lin was ambassador from France; the Marquis de Car- 
raccioli, envoy extraordinary from the King of Naples ; 
and the rest of the diplomatic corps, though of an in- 
ferior rank, were respectable. 

The Chevalier Ossorio was by birth a Sicilian. He 


* This was written in the year 1775. 





which never failed him in any circumstances, however | 
difficult and embarrassing: he was humane, charitable, | 


Mr. Mackenzie, , 
head cast down, wrapped up in his cloak, with his hat | 


a dozen English noblemen and gentlemen, pale and fa- | 


sion through the town, with drums beating, and the far- | 


His wife, Lady Betty Mackenzie, was the daughter of 


ber of young English gentlemen who availed themselves | 


The Prince de Croy, who com: | 
manded in Picardy, was then at Calais; and being de- | 


stances considered, we concluded that we should enter | 


. 15f 
had followed King Victor when he renounced the title 
of King of Sicily: and, after having been his minister, 
and having served his son, King Charles Emanuel, at 
different foreign courts, (among others at that of Lon- 
don, where he remained fifteen years,) he had been ap- 
pointed secretary of state for foreign affairs, which was 
considered as the highest and most important office at 
that court. The Chevalier Ossorio possessed great genius 
and talents, much more indeed than were necessary for 
the government of a state which is not of the first rank 
in Europe: his views were too great for the policy of 
his court, but they were always prudently moderated by 
King Charles Emanuel. His two rivals in power and 
influence were the Marquis de Breille, master of the 
horse, who had been governor to the Duke of Savoy ; 
and the Count de Bogin, minister of war, who had made 
himself so necessary to the king in his department that 
nothing could be done without him. 

The Marquis Solar de Breille was of high birth, and 
there was in his favour the merit of very long services 
in the army and in the ministry; besides that of having 
succeeded extremely well in the education of the Duke 
of Savoy, whom he had rendered an accomplished 
prince. He possessed the entire confidence of his pupil, 
and the esteem of the king, with whom he was not a 
favourite, but who was just to his merit. He had seen 
more of the world, and to better purpose, than any no- 
bleman I ever knew: he had passed his childhood with 
his father when he was minister from the King of Sar- 
dinia at London, and his youth at Paris with his uncle, 
who was ambassador there ; he had served under Prince 
Eugene, and had successively been minister from the 
king his master at Naples, Rome, and Vienna, and had 
been employed on many ether occasions. He possessed 
great wit, vivacity, and politeness; and, though he was 
nearly eighty years old, his memory never failed him. 
The advantage which he had had of living in the habit 
of intimacy with all the great men of his day, rendered 
his conversation brilliant, interesting, and instructive ; 
and I frequently enjoyed the pleasure of experiencing 
this ; for, during the long stay that I made aT urin, he 
honoured me with his favour, and I have sometimes spent 
three hours in his company at once, which seemed to 
have glided by like so m: ny momeats. 

His conversation frequently turned upon curious an- 
ecdotes, which might serve to correct the mistakes of 
the authors of his time. He set but little value upon 
Voltaire as an historian, and condemned him for having 
frequently followed his own conceits, and preferred pro- 
bability to truth. He gave me two examples of this, 
which I cannot help repeating. Some person having, 


| one day, contradicted him relative to some particulars of 


fered so much by the formality of this reception, that | 
though he had intended to stay a day at Calais, he now | 


make his acknowledgments and his excuses to the Prince | 





the imprisonment of Alexis, the son of the Czar Peter, 
and having cited Voltaire as an authority—* Allow me, 
sir,” replied the Marquis de Breille, with quickness, “ to 
be better informed upon that subject than Voltaire: I 
was then minister from the king my master at the court 
of Naples, and it was I who was directed secretly to so- 
licit the imprisonment of that unfortunate prince.” 

Talking with him once upon the death of the same 
Peter the Great, I quoted the will of that prince which 
had been produced before the senate of Russia; and 
added that Voltaire, in his history, had denied its au- 
thenticity. “I have better authority to produce,” re- 
plied the marquis, “than Voltaire and his history. 
When I was ainbassador at Vienna, I was upon a very 
intimate footing with the Russian ambassador, who told 
me more than once that he was alone with the Empress 
Catherine in the czar’s chamber, when that prince died. 
Before his death was made public, Catherine wished to 
be certain whether he had not left a will; and finding 
none in his cabinet, they agreed to make one, which she 
dictated to this same Russian nobleman, who was devot- 
ed to her; and that is the will which has been since 
printed. I promised the Russian ambassador to keep 
this anecdote secret,”’ added the marquis, “ and I should 
not now have related it, had I not known that he has 
been dead many years.” 

At another time, we were speaking of the avarice of 
the famous Duke of Marlborough, and I told him that I 
could not believe a story which I had been told, of his 
having one night, when alone in a room with some per- 
son, extinguished one of two candles which were burn- 
ing in his chamber. “It is nevertheless true,” said the 
marquis; “I was the person: Prince Eugene had sent 
me to inform him of some disposition he had made for 
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an attack the next morning. The Duke of Marlborough 
was then asleep, and they awoke him: I was admitted 
to his bedside ; a valet-de-chambre placed two candles 
upon the night-table, and withdrew. At the beginning 
of the conversation, which seemed as if it would last for 
some time, the duke, while he was listening to me, and 
without saying a word, put the extinguisher upon one 
of the lights, and continued attending to what I had 
been directed to relate to him.” 

The Marquis de Breille might truly be called the liv- 
ing history of half a century: he was one of the few 
who had the opportunity of seeing the machinery of the 
grand springs of the balance of Europe, during a very 
long period ; and he was better qualified than any other 
person, to estimate their power. I must now leave him, 
to turn to the Count de Bogin, whom you will find in a 
very different situation from that in which one might ex- 
pect to sce him. 

The Count de Bogin had passed through all the grada- 
tions in the war-oflice, to the head of the military depart- 
ment. He was a man of lofty character, and of unshaken 
firmness in the exercise of his official duties: he courted 
nobody ; and in all bis arrangements thought only of 
doing what was right, without troubling himself to con- 
sider whether such a nobleman would be pleased, or 
such a one dissatisfied: he was precisely the man, in 
short, whom the King of Sardinia wanted. The reve- 
nues of this prince being too slender to reward a numer- 
ous nobility who were all devoted to his service, and his 
natural goodness of heart leading him to covet the good 
wishes of every one, he availed himself admirably of the 
authority of his minister, to reconcile the inadequacy of 
his means with his inclination to confer favours. 

Charles Emanuel Jil. was certainly one of the best and 
wisest princes of Europe. He governed his kingdom 
like the father of a family: it may be said that he per- 
sonally administered justice in his dominions. One of 
the means which he adopted to know whether justice 
was rendered to all his subjects, was to set apart two 
hours every morning and evening, for private audiences, 
to which’ every individual was admitted without dis- 
tinction. At these hours, I have seen assembled in his 
ante-chamber, merchants, artisans, and peasants: each 
was admitted and heard in turn. If any of them had 
cause of complaint against the corruption of a judge, or 
the oppression of a minister, and adduced proof of his 
charge, the king caused the most prompt and the most 
impartial justice to be afforded him. I myself was wit- 
ness to one instance of this spirit of equity, which I will 
relate. 

The Count de Bogin had served the king for twenty 
years with the greatest success; and enjoyed an influ- 
ence which extended even to the other departments. 
The severity of his character made him hated by the no- 
bility as much as he was feared. ‘The king was accused 
of placing too much confidence in him, and even of al- 
lowing himself to be governed by him—when the event 
which I am going to mention occurred very opportunely 
to prove the contrary. The count had purchased a small 
villa, two leagues from Turin, to which he frequently 
retired. He had for a long time wished to enlarge the 
gardens of this estate; but 2 road which led to the house 
of a man named Talpon, one of the king’s valets, and 
which divided some meadows that he was desirous of 
obtaining, opposed his design. He requested Talpon to 
part with this road, which he agreed to—reserving to him- 
self, however, the right of passing through the estate of 
the count, whenever another road which led to his house 
should be rendered impassable by the snow, which was 
sometimes the case. ‘T'wo or three years had elapsed 
without Talpon’s having any occasion to avail himself of 
this right, when it happened that his own road became 
wholly obstructed by the snows. Conceiving he might 
avail himself of the privilege which he had reserved for 
himself, he rode through the count’s estate on horse- 
back; but the minister, perceiving him at a distance, 
sent to forbid his passage. ‘l'alpon desired the minister 
might be informed who it was; and that, by virtue of 
their agreement, he was traveling through the old road, 
because the other was impassable: but the count persisted 
in his refusal—and T'alpon was obliged to return to Tu- 
rin, burning with rage. He repaired instantly to the 
king, related to him the injustice and the ingratitude of 
the count, and concluded by saying—*« Judge, sire, how 
he acts towards your other subjects, when he treats me 
thus—me, whom he knows to have access to your ma- 
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perfect silence on the affair, promising to do him justice. 
He sent immdiately for the intendant of his roads; and 
though he was a brother-in-law of the Count de Bogin, 
he charged him to enquire into the truth of the matter. 
This man knew that it was the king’s custom, on such 
occasions, to inform himself privately of the circum- 
stances, that he might be sure his ministers did not im- 
pose on him: he did not dare, therefore, to disguise the 
truth—but, some days after, reported to the king, that 
the relation which Talpon had given of his rights, and 
of the affront he had received, was a faithful account. 
The king then directed, that, without speaking to his 
brother-in-law, he should set a hundred men to work the 
next day, to restore the former road to T'alpon’s house— 
which was done. Judge of the astonishment of the 
minister when, walking in the morning, he saw a hun- 
dred men digging in his garden. Full of surprise and 
anger, he sent to demand the reason of so strange an 
appearance: they replied, “that it was by order of the 
king, and this was all they knew about the affair.” He 
set off to town, and found his brother-in-law, who seon 
explained the whole mystery. The minister felt that it 
would be most prudent to submit in silence, and there- 
fore said nothing: the king, on his part, never mentioned 
the subject; and Talpon was put in possession of his 
former road. I saw him some days after, quite proud of 
the victory which he had gained over a minister so high 
in favour. The nobility delighted at the mortification 
which Count de Bogin had received, considering it as a 
presage of his disgrace; but they were deceived. The 
king, who knew his ability, continued to treat him as 
before—and was satisfied with giving him this lesson of 
moderation. After the death of King Charles, the Count 
de Bogin withdrew from public business; and I often 
visited him in his retreat. I scarcely ever saw a man 
more engaging and more polite, and whose conversation 
was more interesting. Toa profound knowledge of the 
affairs of Europe, he joined the greatest clearness in his 
ideas and in his expressions; he was also a good hus- 
band, and a good friend—upright in his conduct, and 
loved best by those who knew him most intimately : so 
that, if his administration did not generally please, it 
must be attributed more to the necessity of circumstances 
than to the natural disposition of the minister. 





—<>— 
CHAPTER III. 


Conduct and opinions of Duchillou in his new situation. 


I now found myself in a world very different from that 
in which I had hitherto lived: instead of the simplicity 
of Mr. Wyche, the plain and innocent manners of his 
family and his friends, I was incessantly listening to the 
intrigues of courts ; and witnessing the manners of peo- 
ple of fashion, the overstrained compliments of great 
men, the duplicity of courtiers, and the pride of nobility. 
Unaccustomed to such scenes, I was astonished at every 
thing, and exclaimed against every thing. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie and his friends amused themselves with my sur- 
prise: they asked whence I came, where] had passed 
my youth, and whether I wished for the return of the 
golden age? Such pleasantries were the only answer I 
obtained to all my reasoning. I perceived, however, 
that my surprise gave them a good opinion of my morals ; 
and that Mr. Mackenzie was not sorry to have a secretary 
upon whose probity he might rely. But there was one 
point of my morality which he did not laugh at; and 
that was, the rigorous system of truth which I had adopt- 
ed. It was in vain that he addressed mé most seriously 
upon the subject: I was immovable—and defended my 
resolution so sternly that he at last reproached me with 
being too dangerous a secretary for a foreign minister ; 
and added, that he should not venture to entrust me with 
the secrets of his negotiations. I removed his fears, 
however, by convincing him that, with a little address, a 
man might meet the most adroit politician, and keep his 
own secrets without doing violence to the truth; and 
finally persuaded him that probity, combined with firm- 
ness, might even in politics be compatible with the 
strictest truth. 

We had then before our eyes a striking example of 
the confidence which virtue, even carried to an extreme, 
can inspire, in preference to the maxims of the world, 
which are founded upon no principle. The Marquis de 





jesty.” The king directed Talpon to preserve the most | had a secretary who had been formerly corrupted by 


Lord Bristol, Mr. Mackenzie’s predecessor at the court of 
Turin. This man hada handsome wife, whose expenses 
obliged him to seek for some means of supporting them ; 
and one of the most effectual that he employed, wassell- 
ing the secrets of his master. The reversion of the 
duchies of Placentia and Guastalla to the King of Sar- 
dinia, on the demise of the King of Spain, had been 
guaranteed to him by the treaties of Utrecht and Aix-la- 
Chapelle. The death of the Spanish monarch had just 
then happened, and the subject of the reversion was in 
discussion. The courts of Versailles and Madrid enter- 
tained the project of breaking those treaties, and of re- 
taining the possessions for the Duke of Parma. The 
despatches which the Neapolitan minister wrote to his 
own court and to the court of Madrid, as well as those 
which he received, frequently entered into that subject ; 
and the secretary of the marquis communicated them to 
Mr. Mackenzie through me, for a proportionate reward. 
This treachery was at last discovered: his master dis- 
missed him without making any noise about the matter, 
and did not in the least alter his conduct towards me— 
he only requested me to point out to him which of his 
despatches I had read. I agreed to do so with pleasure; 
and as the best means of being accurate, I desired him to 
show me all hiscorrespondence. This he did: and from 
this general inspection, I learnt many things which other- 
wise I should never have known. 

A still better opportunity presented itself of knowing 
the secrets of the court of Spain, if the delicacy of Mr. 
Mackenzie had suffered him to take advantage of it. The 
Count de Torre Palma, ambassador from that court to 
Turin, let a packet of despatches which he had that day 
received, drop from his pocket, as he was going away 
after a visitto Mr. Mackenzie. He observed them a mo- 
ment after; and, in spite of the temptation of the cir- 
cumstance8 of the time, ran after his excellency, and 
gave them to him upon the stairs. ‘The Spanish ambas- 
sador, affected by this proceeding, came back with him, 
overwhelming him with thanks, and extolling to excess 
the generosity of his conduct. This circumstance intro- 
duced some anecdotes of the same kind—among which 
the ambassador related, in my hearing, an affair which 
had happened to himself at Vienna. 

He thought he had discovered, while at that court, 
that his despatches were intercepted. One day particu- 
larly he remarked to his secretary, that such a packet 
must have been opened; and he was convinced of it a 
moment afterwards, by finding a despatch which was not 
signed, the handwriting of which his secretary knew to 
be German, and not Spanish—and which he declared was 
written by one of the clerks in the office of foreign af- 
fairs. He even produced some papers that had been 
given in reply to some of their memorials, which left no 
doubt of the fact; and they naturally imagined that, in 
the hurry with which these things are generally done at 
the offices, the copy of the despatch had been put into 
the envelope instead of the original. The ambassador, 
without loss of time, waited immediately upon the Prince 
de Kaunitz. He was admitted. “I have to request, 
sir,” said he, “that you will order your clerks to restore 
my despatch, of which they have only sent me the copy, 
and have kept the original.” “Sir,” replied the prince, 
without appearing at all embarrassed, “] beg a thousand 
pardons for the trouble you have had : these careless fel- 
lows are making such blunders every day.” Then ring- 
ing the bell, and calling one of his secretaries—« Go and 
fetch the ambassador’s despatch, sir, of which he bas 
only received the copy, and learn not to commit such 
blunders another time.”” When the despatch was pro- 
duced—* Sir,” said the prince, as he restored it to him, 
“Tam mortified that their stupidity should have occa- 
sioned you so much trouble.” And conducted him 
very politely to the door, without appearing to attach 
any importance to the mistake which had produced the 
visit. 

—_—_ 
CHAPTER IV. 


Acquaintance with Madame Martin. 


I accommodated myself tolerably well,to my new 
mode of life. The dissipation inseparable from the situa- 
tion in which I was placed, suited the natural vivacity of 
my disposition ; and I flattered myself that it would 
never go so far as to corrupt my heart, when an event 
which forms an epoch in my history brought my mo- 








} Carraccioli, Neapolitan, minister at the court of Turin, 
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ality into danger. It was at this time that I became 
acquainted with Madame Martin, the most beautiful and 
captivating woman I had ever seen: she was scarcely 
eighteen; and bad been two years married to the richest 
citizen of Turin, who was forty-five years old. She had 
brought him a considerable fortune, the income of which 
he left to her own disposal. Besides a charming figure, 
and an expressive and intelligent countenance, she had 
many beauties both of mind and person ; a lively gaiety, 
which was frequently followed by an abrupt train of 
serious and solid reasoning, worthy of Cato himself. 
She was generous, good, mild, and sensible; loved 
retirement or pleasure, according to the humourin which 
she happened to be; in short, she was altogether irre- 
sistible, and it was difficult to withstand the power of 
her attractions whenever she was disposed to display 
them off to captivate those who visited her. She some- 
times amused herself with making the trial, and fre- 
quently had the satisfaction of succeeding; for she 
attracted lovers by her singularity, and retained them by 
the variety of her character. Some time before she 
married, the Count de Saluces, a young nobleman of 
agreeable figure, of high spirit, and possessing courage 
and talents, was in love with her, and she appeared to 
favour him; but her father, who had destined her for 
M. Martin, would not allow her to see the count. Her 
lover, hearing of the father’s design of marrying her to 
another, wrote.to her that if she would remain single, 
he would marry her as soon as he came of age: but 
owing to the negligence of the person entrusted with the 
letter, she did not receive it till after her lot was decided. 
This unlucky disappointment increased her aversion for 
her husband, and her attachment to the count; who paid 
such assiduous court to her after her marriage that the 
jealous husband found means to interest the minister so 
far in his favour as to have the Count de Saluces ordered 
to his regiment for two years. Madame Martin, offended 
with her husband, now shut her doors against every 
body, and could not be persuaded to gratify his ambition 
of having the best company in Turin at his house. It 
was under these circumstances, that I was introduced to 
her by her husband himself, with whom I had been some 
time acquainted. 

This circumstance was by no means calculated to 
procure me a good reception from her; and she accord- 
ingly received me rather coolly ; which however did not 
in the least discourage me. I renewed my visit two 
days after: and finding her alone, we had a long con- 
versation; with which she was so much pleased, that 
she invited me to continue my visits. his I did not 
fail todo; and I insinuated myself so completely into 
her confidence, that an intimacy soon ensued, very dif- 
ferent from any she had ever formed before. 

She was at first rather surprised that I did not address 
her in the language to which she had been accustomed 
from the young men who were in habits of visiting her. 
She was still more so, when she discovered my way of 
thinking and my principles, She called me her philoso- 
pher; but she honoured philosophy too much, in at- 
tributing to it the power of resisting certain temptations. 
Religion alone could furnish armour, proof against the 
shafts of love and pleasure : happily for me, bhave never 
lost sight of that resource, as efficacious as it is salutary. 

Such conduct on my part appeared strange to those 
who were influenced by different principles: but their 
surprise was much greater, on seeing me, contrary to all 
custom, persuading Madame Martin to live upon good 
terms with her husband ; for when I first became ac- 
quainted with them, she had a separate table, and a 
separate bed. The ascendency which I began to acquire 
over her mind began to show itself first in the change 
which I produced in her, and afterwards in that which I 
effected in her family. Her husband was fond of seeing 
company at his house: I introduced to him the young 
English noblemen, and other foreigners of distinction, 
who passed through Turin, and thus formed a very 
pleasant society. She was pleased with this; she ex- 
pressed herself greatly obliged to me, and considered me 
as the best friend she had. 

The Count de Saluces then had leave to return to 
Turin. He desired to be acquainted with me, and came 
to visit me. He was a very intelligent young man; 
and was one of the small number among the nobility 
who had applied themselves to the sciences, in which he 
had made great progress. He was intimate with M. de 
la Grange, one of the first mathematicians of the age : 





the Baron d’Edelsheim ; a young gentleman from Hanau, 
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who was afterwards called, by the King of Prussia, to | 
be the principal ornament of the academy of Berlin, and | 
director of the mathematical class ; and of whom d’Alem.- | 
bert thus wrote to the celebrated Euler :—« He knows | 
as much as we do; and he will one day know more, for 
he is only twenty years old.” My connection with these 
two persons, so distinguished in the sciences, proved 
highly advantageous to me, and engaged me gradually 
in those solid studies, which produced the works that I 
afterwards published. 


—a>—— 


CHAPTER V. 
Important political anecdotes. 


The King of Spain being now dead, and the court of 
France engaged in a burthensome war, and fearing that 
the King of Sardinia would take possession of the 
duchies of Placentia and Guastalla, while she was occu- 
pied elsewhere; she made assurances, through her am- 
bassador at Turin, that she would put his majesty in 
possession of them at the ensuing peace, or give him an 
equivalent in money. 

Some time after, a pretended Saxon merchant pre- | 
sented himself at the house of Mr. Mackenzie, with a 
letter from Mr. Michell, the British minister at Berlin, 
informing Mr. Mackenzie that the bearer of the letter | 
was the Baron de Coccei, general of the armies of the | 
King of Prussia ; and that he was sent secretly on the | 
part of that prince to make the following proposals to | 
the King of Sardinia: that the King of Sardinia should | 
march troops into the states which had devolved to him 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in consequence of the | 
death of the King of Spain; that he should make bim- | 
self master of the territories of Milan, Mantua, and Bo- 
logna, and of all the countries on this side of the Apen- 
nines: and that he should declare himself King of | 
Lombardy. The King of Prussia, at the same time, | 
sent an emissary to the King of Naples, to prevail upon | 
him to seize the ecclesiastical states and Tuscany, and | 
proclaim himself King of Italy: and considering the | 
King of Naples as under the influence of the court of | 
Spain, he had despatched to Madrid the lord mareschal ; | 
who, under the pretence of going into Spain for his | 
health, had been sent to persuade the King of Spain to | 
acquiesce in that arrangement. The King of Prussia 
engaged, on his part, to find the houses of Austria and 
France so much employment in Germany and Flanders, 
that it would be impossible for them to interfere in these 
operations. But both the King of Spain and the King 
of Sardinia considered the project chimerical, and re- 
fused to engage in it. The latter made use of an ex- 
pression upon the occasion, which described his situation 
extremely well. He said to the Baron de Coccei, 
“that since the alliance between the houses of Austria 
and France, it seemed as if his head were placed be- 
tween open pincers, ready to close upon him, whichever 
way he wished to move. The Baron de Coccei passed | 
for a Saxon; and I have seen’ him not a little embar- 
rassed at table, when one of the company, by way of 
compliment to him, drank to the ruin of the King of 
Prussia, who had done so much mischief to his country. 
One day, however, when he went to see the monastery 
of La Superga, situated on a very high mountain in the 
environs of Turin, he was recognised by a Piedmontese 
who had deserted from the Prussian service. ‘This cir- 
cumstance induced him to quit Turin sooner than he 
had intended, though he had already relinquished all 
hope of success. He was scarcely gone, when a courier 
arrived at Mr. Mackenzie’s from London, where intelli- 
gence had been received from Mr. Michell of this ex- 
traordinary project. This courier brought orders to 
oppose the negotiation, as it tended to overturn the whole 
system of Europe: but Mr. Mackenzie, who well knew | 
that such an arrangement would not be approved in | 
England, had already represented privately to the Cheva- 
lier Ossorio, every thing that appeared to him likely to 
frustrate the affair; and he had now to congratulate 
himself on having so well anticipated the intentions of 
his court. . 

A very short time after (in the spring of 1760), the 
Bailli de Froulay, ambassador from Malta at Paris, 
waited upon the Duke de Choiseul, and communicated 
to him a letter which he had just received from the King 
of Prussia. This had been addressed to his majesty by 
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twenty-two years of age, in whom he had observed a 
great deal of prudence and wisdom : and who had begged 
the king to present him secretly to the minister of France, 
as he was charged with some proposals for peace. The 
Duke de Choiseul was not a little surprised at the mea- 
sure; and the more so, as he did not believe the pacific 
dispositions of the King of Prussia. He even thought 
that this might only be a plan of that prince, to afford 
him an opportunity of alienating the allies of France, 
and particularly the empress queen, by informing them 
that France listened to proposals for peace without their 
knowledge. The Duke de Choiseul did not, however, 
communicate his suspicions to the Bailli de Froulay ; 
but told him, in order to avoid all suspicion, that, as a 
German, the Baron d’Edelsheim should be presented at 
court by the Count de Stahremberg, ambassador from 
their imperial majesties, which was done without the 
count’s having the least idea that he was presenting a 
secret minister of his sovereign’s greatest enemy. ‘The 
negotiation was begun, though the Duke de Choiseul 
augured no good from it; and soon after he gave to the 
Maltese ambassador the answer of the King of France, 
in writing, which was, that he would listen to no pro- 
posals of peace, but in concert with his allies; adding, 
that he considered the mission of the Baron d’Edelsheim 
as at an end; and that he wished him to leave Paris 
without delay, to prevent the suspicions which a long 
stay would create in the mind of the Count de Stahrem- 
berg, to whom he had communicated the affair. The 
young baron was supposed to be gone, when, fifteen 
days after, the Duke de Choiseul was surprised to see 
him at his levee. Offended at not having ben obeyed, 
he caused him to be arrested the same night, and com- 
mitted to the bastille. The next day he visited him at 
his new lodging, apologised to him for the necessity of 
sending him thither, and told him that it was of con- 
sequence the Count de Stahremberg should have no 
grounds for entertaining the least doybt of the sincerity 
of his communication; to which, however, he had ex- 
posed him by remaining a longer time than the term 
prescribed: but that he was now at liberty to depart, 
and he would give him an escort to the frontiers. The 
young baron desired to leave France by the way of Italy ; 
and came to Turin, where I saw him. He waited upon 
Mr. Mackenzie; informed him of the affair; and added, 


| that his cyphers having been taken away while he was 


in the bastille, he begged he would permit him to com- 
municate what had happened to the King of Prussia, by 
means of his correspondence in cyphers with the Eng- 
lish minister at Berlin. To this Mr. Mackenzie con- 
sented: and I spent the whole night in cyphering the 
despatch of the young baron, which occupied more than 
forty pages; and by that means brought on a violent 
inflammation in my eyes. The reply of the King of 
Prussia was shorter: he seemed exceedingly angry with 
the Duke de Choiseul; and I recollect one expression of 
his letter, which was: If these people at Paris write to 
you, give them no answer. The young baron went 
afterwards to London, where he was counsellor of the 
embassy with M. de Kniphausen. I saw him eleven 
years after at Berlin; at which time he had just been 
appointed minister from the King of Prussia to Vienna, 
whither he was going. Fifteen years afterwards, being at 
the Duke de Choiseul’s at Chanteloup, I found means 
of leading the conversation to this affair. The duke 
was surprised to see me so well informed, and related it 
to me as I have just mentioned it. I learnt from his 
narrative that the baron had, in some respects, disguised 
the truth in his despatch to the King of Prussia; for he 
there said a great deal about the flattering hopes which 
he had been led to form at Paris for the success of his 
negotiation, no doubt in order to magnify the value of 
his services in the eyes of his master. But the account 
of the Duke de Choiseul, sanctioned by the authority 
of his character, appeared to me the most natural and 
the truest. 
—>— 
CHAPTER VI. 

Marquis de Prie—Conduct of some young English travellers 

The business of Mr. Mackenzie did not occupy so 
much of my time, but that I found leisure to be often 
with Madame Martin, and to visit at some other Pied- 
montese houses: that of the Marquis de Prie, among 
others, was always open to me; and this nobleman made 
me such obliging offers of friendship, that I found 
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myself soon prepossessed in his favour. He had married 
one of the handsomest women at the court of Turin, of 
whom he was very jealous; but he had no suspicion of 
me, and I was one of the small number of those who 
had free admission at his house. He was the grandson 
of the celebrated Marquis de Price, who had been go- 
vernor of the Low Countries. He was rich, liberal, fond 
of show and magnificence, and possessed a dignity of 
mind which never forsook him so long as he had the 
means of supporting his excessive expenses ; for, when 
he wanted money, he would descend to means unworthy 
of a great nobleman to obtain it. He was a subject of 
the empress queen, having a fief in the empire, near 
Trieste, which gave him the title of count of the em- 
pire, and the right of nominating to a bishopric. He 
wrote once to the Abbe Bentivoglio, at Turin, thus :— 
«| have arrived in my states, and the bishop has come 
to welcome me, at the head of three thousand of my 
! Iam going to turn the course of a river, to 
build a bridge, and level a mountain. One must do 
something in the country to amuse oneself.’ At an- 
other time, when he had a quarrel with the Count 
Pertingue, his nearest relation, the Abbe Bentivoglio, 
who was equally attached to both the cousins, undertook 
to reconcile them. The marquis wrote to him—*« You 
are like Pomponius Atticus, the friend both of Cesar 
and of Pompey.” 


subjects, 
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perty, his excessive profusion so completely deranged 
his affairs, that the King of Sardinia was obliged to se- 
questrate his property for the payment of his debts. He 
then retired to Venice, whence he would never return 
to Turin, notwithstanding the repeated orders he receiv- 
| ed from the king: yet he privately undertook a journey 
toa place within three miles of Turin, where a lady re- 
sided to whom he paid his addresses. He found means 
to gain admission into the house, in spite of the vigi- 
lance of her husband, and passed four and twenty hours 
in the cellar: but he saw her only for a moment, and 
then returned to Venice. The king, having heard of 
this rash action, expressed his resentment; but he paid 
no attention to his majesty’s anger, and went over to 
England, where he said that he and the King of Sar- 
dinia had quarreled,. 

I also made an acquaintance with the Count de Stortig- 
lione, president of the chamber of commerce; he fur- 
nished me with the information which I wanted relative 
to the manufactures, arts, commerce, revenue, and agri- 
culture of Piedmont. He was a man very plausible in 
conversation, and very fluent upon the duties of men, 
upon religion, and prebity. The word honour was con- 
stantly in his mouth. He frequently had with him a 
young man who was very clever at imitating all sorts of 
writing, both ancient and modern; he made old paper 
and old parchment; and could fabricate a deed of two 





received me with the slightest welcome when I returned 
to England ; though I exerted all my power, and devoted 
a great deal of my time, to procure amusements and 
even advantages for them during their residence at Ty. 
rin. I was the dear friend of most of them during the 
time that their friendship was useless; but those who 
had received most service and attention from me, were 
precisely those who treated me with the greatest indif. 
ference on my return. The English have been much 
censured for their want of politeness, in not returning, 
in their own country, the eivilities and attentions which 
they receive abroad. heit defence is,‘that the neglect 
arises from their modes of life. No sooner are they re- 
turned from their travels than they are immersed in pub- 
lic business. Most persons of rank in England are 
members either of the house of lords or commons; their 
parliamentary duties occupy much of their time; and 
when the parliament breaks up they retire to their coun- 
try seats. ‘There is some show of truth in this excuse, 
but it is by no means a complete justification ; for I have 
known many among those most engaged in public af. 
fairs, who, being really desirous to return the politeness 
which they received abroad, have found ample leisure 
for the purpose. 

There were among the young men at the academy at 
Turin, several English youths. The King of Sardinia 
was extremely anxious that a strict discipline should be 
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I paid him a visit one morning, and found him in | hundred years’ date, which would deceive the most ex-| kept up in the academy, but the young Englishmen de- 


bed ; and a table placed at his bedside, covered with | 


He was surrounded by some half- | lation; and suspicion fell upon Lavini, which was the 


about two thousand pistoles in gold, which he had won 
the night before. 
starved authors and artists, who had already heard of his 
good fortune. He listened to an air from a musician, 
and sent him away with a handful of gold, which he 
took from the table without counting: he did the same 
to a painter, who had brought him one of his drawings; 
and to a poor devil of an author, who had already writ- 
ten a sonnet on his success. At the same time, a note 
was brought to him from a lady, which began thus:— 
« M. le Marquis—having learned that you yesterday won 
a considerable sum, I take the liberty of requesting that 
you will give a mark of your liberality to a poor family, 
for which I am interested,” &c. &c. 
“see how they write to me ;” and desiring the bearer of 
the note to be called in—* My friend, tell your mistress 
that I bestow my charities when I lose.” I dined at his 
house one day with another gentleman, the Chevalier 
‘Tomasi; after dinner, he told us that if we were not en- 
gaged he would give us some music, which was both 
new and good. We went into a large apartment, which 
we found magnificently lighted up. I asked him if he 
expected a large company ? « No,” said he, “ it is a con- 
cert that I give myself; you will be pleased with it.” 
He had collected all the great musicians, both male and 
female, that Turin could supply. The celebrated Ga- 
brielli sang: Pugnani played on the violin; and the 
brothers Besozzi played the hautboy and the bassoon, 
Afier the concert, refreshments were brought, and a ser- 
vant came in with a large covered basket. The marquis 
lifted up the covering, and took a gold snuff-box out of 
the basket, which he gave to Gabrielli; a rich sword to 
Pugnani; an etwee to one, and a watch to another; 
and sent them all away as much pleased as he himself 
He was vain; but he was the only per- 
son [ ever saw in whom that fault was not hateful. He 
might have said as naturally as the Duke de Villeroi, 
“ Has gold been put into my pockets ?” He played very 
deeply, and very fortunately. He once won ten thou- 
sand louis from M. de Chauvelin, the French ambassa- 


seemed to be. 


dor: he received half the sum in cash, and bills for the | de Stortiglione. 


remainder, payable in six months. ‘The ready money 
having lasted him only three weeks, he sold the ambas- 
sador’s bill to a Jew of Turin, for a sum of three thou- 


sand louis. The ambassador, piqued to hear that his 


« There,” said he, | 


perienced notary. At that time it was discovered that 
many forged notes of the bank of Turin were in circu- 


|name of this youth. The Chevalier Ossorio sent for 
| him, and told him that he was accused of having coun- 
| terfeited the notes which he produced to him. The man- 
| ner in which he refuted the charge was this: “ My 
| lord,” said he, taking one of them, “ this is really a most 
| bungling piece of work ; if I had undertaken to forge bank 
| notes, I flatter myself that I should have succeeded better. 
| I will give you a proof of it, and I ask only two days to 
| do it.” Accordingly he produced in that time six bank 
| notes, one of which he said was a forgery of his, and 
| he defied the most ingenious person to find it out. They 
| were convinced ; and what had given rise to the sus- 
picion served as the means of his justification. 

This man had more than one talent; he offered me 
his services, and [ availed myself of them. I was ex- 
tremely desirous of having a detail of the revenues, re- 
sources, and expenses of the King of Sardinia; this is 
| the greatest secret of all states, and the information most 
| difficult to be acquired. The information could only be 
| obtained, with accuracy and precision, from one of the 
ministers of state: no matter, Lavini undertook to pro- 
|cure it for me. For that purpose he entered into a ne- 
| gotiation with the valet-de-chambre of the minister 
| alluded to, who, for three nights successively, took the 
| key of his master’s cabinet from his pocket, while he 
| was undressing him; and during the night they were at 
| work making extracts from the books which contained 
the details upon those subjects, All this was done for 
| the trifling sum of twelve louis, which were divided be- 
| tween the valet-de-chambre and the copyist. It was not 
| without scruple that I entered into this scheme, and I 
| have many times reproached myself for consenting to it ; 
| for though political casuists think lightly of such things, 
I retained a delicacy which but ill accorded with the 
| tricks of my profession. 

The superior talents of the copyist, however, had at- 
| tracted the notice of government; who were informed 
| that he had long and secret interviews with the Count 
They were watched closely; and at 
last it was discovered that the count employed Lavini to 
counterfeit bank notes which he himself put into circu- 
lation. They were both arrested and tried before the 
senate, when it was found the first forged notes had been 


bill had got into the bands of a Jew at so low a price, | manufactured by them in their apprenticeship. They 


borrowed what money he wanted of the Prince de Conti; 
he then went to the marquis, and demanded his bill. 
The latter being obliged to confess that he had sold it to 
a Jew, the ambassador complained to the Chevalier Os- 
sorio, and insisted upon paying the full amount of his 
bill into the hands of the marquis. The chevalier obliged 
the Jew to return the bill to the marquis, who thus re- 
ceived, in spite of himself, the full amount from the am- 
bassador. At last, though his friends calculated that in 
three or four years he had won seventy-five thousand 


were condemned to be imprisoned for the rest of their 
lives, and deprived of books, paper, pens, and ink. Be- 
ing in Turin two years after that event, I learned that 
they were still living, and still confined in different 
castles. 

One of the pleasures of my situation was the ac- 
quaintance which I formed with the young noblemen 
and gentlemen of Great Britain and Ireland, who stopped 
at Turin in their route to Italy, I say merely pleasure ; 
for I never met with one of them whose acquaintance 





louis, and though he had besides very considerable pro- 


has been the least advantage to me, or who afterwards 


feated all his attempts. Their spirit of independence 
would submit to no regulations ; and though the greatest 
indulgences were granted to them, they still considered 
every restriction as an insufferable hardship. The va- 
tiety of characters among them afforded daily subjects of 
diversion ; for their follies or excesses were never crimi- 
nal, and served only to display the singularity of their na- 
tional genius. Some of them, indeed, were remarkable 
for their diligent attention to their studies, but these in- 
stances were rare: Lord Moray was one of the few. He 
had masters for dancing, music, Italian, French, and for 
the civil law ; and he made a rapid progress in all his exer- 
cises and studies. When he thought himself somewhat ac- 
complished, he began to neglect taking his lessons in their 
customary order; but when the dancing-master came, 
he would ask him to hear him play on the harpsicord, 
and tell him what he thought of his proficiency. He 
would dance a minue tbefore the music-master, and re- 
quest his opinion of his dancing; and each praised that 
part of his performance which himself knew nothing 
about: thus also he would speak French to his Italian 
master, and Italian to his French master; and both as- 
sured him that he had done miracles. Hence Lord Mo- 
ray wrote to his father, with perfect truth, that he had 
made great progress in his education, and that all his 
masters were highly satisfied with him. 

Mr. Dillon* and the Chevalier Gascoigne, while they 
were at this academy, made a party to hunt for a day or 
two, at Rivoli; when, having taken a liking to the sport, 
they sent for some linen, and informed their tutors that 
they were going as far as Suza, and would be back in 
three or four days. While they were at Suza, they 
learnt that Lord Abingdon had come to Geneva with his 
dogs, to hunt upon Mount Cenis. They immediately 
formed the design of joining his party ; and arrived just 
as his lordship had finished the hunt, and had left that 
side of Geneva. They followed him, and did not over- 
take him till they reached the suburbs of that city. They 
then recollected, rather late, that they were truants: 
finding themselves, however, nearly half way to Paris, 
they determined on a trip thither. They accordingly 
set off post; after having written to their tutors not to 
be uneasy, as they would return in a few days. Mr. 
Dillon’s tutor, Mr. Needham, was in despair at the ab- 
sence of his pupil, whom he thought lost: but the other, 
less concerned, only jested at the affair; and wrote over 
his own door and that of Mr. Needham, in large letters, 
“ Tutors to let.” 


—_— 
CHAPTER VII. 


Singular debate between Mr. Pitt and the Duke of Newcastle— 
Duchillou remains charge-d’affaires from Great Britain at the 
court of Turin. . 

Just at that timet George IL, king of Great 3ritain, 
died. His death caused a great change in the ailairs of 





* Now (in 1805) Lord Dillon. + October 25, 1760. 
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Europe, aud particularly in those of England. That 
prince had, for some years, been engaged in a war against 
France, in which he had acquired much glory. Strongly 
attached to his possessions in Germany, which the French 
had invaded, he pursued with rigour his successes by sea 
in the most distant regions, and his arms triumphed in 
all the four quarters of the world. 

Mr. Pitt and the Duke of Newcastle were then at the 
head of the English administration. The latter, who 


; had grown old in the ministry, held the first office in the 
| government: but Mr. Pitt, by his eloquence in parlia- 


ment, by his popularity, by the grandeur of his designs, 
and the energy of his mind, had obtained such a supe- 
riority in the cabinet, that he was in fact prime minister ; 
and governed almost despotically a people who, though 
little inclined to yield to arbitrary power, are sometimes 
reduced by their attachment to popular leaders. The 
Duke of Newcastle had been thirty years in the minis- 
try, and was then at the head of the treasury: the de- 
partment which, in England, bestows all employments ; 
from which, under the king, flowall favours ; and which, 
from these causes, constitutes the person holding it the 
prime minister. But Mr. Pitt had silenced the opposi- 
tion; had formed all the plans for the war; and had left 
to the Duke of Newcastle the care of finding money to 
carry these into execution, as well as the pleasure of 
giving such places as did not depend upon his measures. 
They frequently differed in opinion ; but Mr. Pitt always 
carried his point, in spite of the duke. A curious scene 
occurred on one of the occasions :—It had been proposed 
to send Admiral Hawke to sea, in pursuit of M.de Con- 
flans. The season was unfavourable, and even danger- 
ous for a fleet to sail, being the month of November, 
Mr. Pitt was at this time confined to his bed by the gout; 
and was obliged to receive all visiters in his chamber, in 
which he could not bear to have a fire. The Duke of 
Newcastle waited upon him in this situation, to discuss 
the affair of this fleet, which he was of opinion ought 
not to sail in such a stormy season. Scarcely had he 
entered the chamber, when, shivering with cold, he said : 
« What! have you no fire?” “No,” replied Mr. Pitt; 
“T can never bear a fire when I have the gout.” The 
duke sat down by the side of the invalid, wrapped up in 
his cloak, and began to enter upon the subject of his 
visit, There was a second bed in the room; and the 
duke, being unable to endure the cold, at length said, 
“ With your leave, Ill warm myself in this other bed ;” 
and, without taking off his cloak, he actually stepped 
into Lady Esther Pitt’s bed, and then resumed the de- 
bate. ‘The duke was entirely against exposing the fleet 
to hazard in the month of November, and Mr. Pitt was 
as positively determined that it should put tosea. « The 
fleet must absolately sail,” said Mr. Pitt, accompanying 
his words with the most animated gestures. “It is im- 
possible,” said the duke, making a thousand contortions ; 
“it will certainly be lost.” Sir Charles Frederick, of 
the ordnance department, arriving just at that time, 
found them both in this laughable posture ; and had the 
greatest difficulty in the world to preserve his gravity, at 
seeing two ministers of state deliberating upon an object 
80 important in such a ludicrous situation. 

The fleet, however, did put to sea, and Mr. Pitt was 
justified by the event; for Admiral Hawke defeated M. 
de Conflans, and the victory was more decisive in favour 
of the English than any other that was obtained over 
France during the war. 


The death of George the Second produced a consider- 
able change in the court of London. Lord Bute, who 
enjoyed the highest favour of the new king, saw himself 
it the head of his councils, and was soon after declared 
wcretary of state. Mr. Mackenzie availed himself of 
luis circumstance to obtain the appointment of ambas- 
“dor to Venice, where he had many friends whom he 
was desirous of seeing before he left Italy; and he 
‘ipulated that I should be secretary to the embassy, an 
pllice deemed highly honourable in England. The se- 
“etaries from most other courts are merely private in- 
tividuals, dependents of the ambassador : but a secretary 
ot embassy from the court of London has the rank of a 
uuinister, with letters of credence, and a salary of about 
‘thousand pounds; so that persons of the first quality 
(such as the brothers of the Duke of Richmond, Lord 
+uckinghamshire, and Lord Grantham) have filled that 
lige in our time. 

| was sensibly affected by the kindness of my generous 
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patron ; and the more so, as exactly at the time when 
| he gave me this proof of his friendship, he had perhaps 
some reason to complain of me. ‘There was a very im- 
portant affair, in which it was necessary for me to act; 
and in the course of this transaction, he had required 
that I should answer yes, instead of no, to a question 
which he knew would be put to me by persons having 
no right to ask it. The falsehood might, in that case, 
have been innocent; it could certainly injure nobody, 
and would even have produced much good : but so rigid 
was my adherence to truth that I refused to acquiesce 
in his demand. He urged; I persisted, and entreated 
him not to put me to the trial: but he finally begged 
me to consider the consequences of my refusal. I seri- 
ously reflected upon what Mr. Mackenzie had said ; and 
yet, in spite of all the evils which I foresaw, I could not 





help saying the unfortunate no. He was so much of- 
fended with what he called my obstinacy that he would 
not see me for several days. Esteem and friendship, 
however, at length overcame his resentment : and having, 
in the mean time, received news of his being appointed 
ambassador at Venice, and that it was agreed I should 
be secrerary of the embassy, he came into my room 
where I was confined by illness, and after representing 
to me the risk I had run of offending him, said that he 
now restored me to his confidence (which for a time I 


what he had done for me. 
unexpected act of kindness that I began to make a fine 
speech, in which I attempted to convince him of my 
sensibility for his attentions; but he interrupted me, by 
taking me into his arms. The aflair was consigned to 
oblivion, and we prepared to leave Turin. 

During these preparations, however, Mr. Mackenzie 
received a courier from his brother, announcing the death 
of their uncle Archibald, Duke of Argyle. 
deranged our plans. That nobleman had long had the 
management of the affairs of Scotland, and had been 
the disposer of all the places and all the favours in that 
kingdom. 
this department should be in the hands of some person 
upon whom he could rely, and he thought no one so 
proper for the purpose as his brother. 


pair immediately to London, to assume the office of 
secretary of state for the affairs of Scotland. However 
flattering so important an appointment was, Mr. Macken- 
zie did not abandon without regret the agreeable idea he 
had cherished of visiting his old friends at Venice ; but 
thinking justly of the proposal which had been made to 
him, he arranged every thing for his departure. He ob- 


an appointment which consoled me for the loss of those 
hopes that I had conceived upon my former destination. 

I was accordingly presented to the King of Sardinia 
and to the whole court, in quality of charge-d’affaires ; 
and though this was the first time I had seen a court, I 
was not much embarrassed. ‘The Duke of Savoy, how- 
ever, proposed a very unexpected question to Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, relative to me. “His name is French,” said 
that prince: “was he not born in France!” «I was, 
sir,” replied I immediately ; “« but Iam an Englishman 
in every thing except my birth.” 
certainly singular : born in France, brought up in France, 
I found myself minister from the King of England at a 
foreign court during a war with France. This was a 


to urge as a crime against the administration of Lord 
Bute : but fortunately it made no impression at the time: 
and though I have every reason to believe that it was 
noticed afterwards, I notwithstanding received the most 
signal marks of distinction. 


he called me into his closet: «I have now, my dear 
Duchillou,” said he, “ placed you in a way toe do honour 
to yourself: you must not disappoint the good opinion 
which I have formed of you. I leave you my house, 
my equipage, my steward, and my servants; you will 
find my cellar sufficiently stocked ; and ax to the rest, I 
will endeavour to procure a salary for you: but, in the 
mean time, you may draw upon me for the sum of six 
hundred guineas a year.” [ thanked my benefactor as I 
ought for his generosity towards me. He set out, and I 
was rather ashamed of myself for being in reality so 
happy: I reproached myself for not being able to shed 








had forfeited) ; and, to give me a proof of it, told me | 
I was so confounded by this | 


This event | 


It was of consequence to Lord Bute that | 


He therefore de- | 
sired him to relinquish his embassy to Venice, and re- | 


tained permission to leave me at the court of Turin, as 
charge-d’affaires on the part of the King of England; | 


My situation was | 


circumstance which Wilkes and his faction did not fail | 


When Mr. Mackenzie was on the point of setting out, | 
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tears at his departure; but I was occupied only by what 
I thought the brilliant situation in which he had left me, 
and which I was impatient to enjoy. In short, it ap- 
peared to me that I was become one of the heroes of 
romance, and that the most astonishing tales of the 
favourites of fortune were about to be realised in my 
person, . 
a 
CHAPTER VIIL. 
Arrival of the Duke and Duchess of Grafton at Turin 


I was so eager to enter upon my functions, that, on 
the very day of Mr. Mackenzie’s departure, I wrote a 
despatch to Mr. Pitt, having withheld some intelligence 
from my principal for that purpose. I then ordered my 
equipage, went to court, and paraded the public pro- 
menades. I must, however, do myself the justice to say, 
| that in this I was not at all influenced by the silly vanity 
| of obtaining the admiration of others, and still less by 
self-importance. I knew too well that I was only the 
jackdaw dressed out for a time in the feathers of the 
| peacock ; and that my time could not last long. But I 

was desirous of availing myself of this opportunity for 
seeing the ways of the world and the manners of a 
| court, and of profiting as much as possible by the ad- 
| vantages of my temporary situation. Happily for me, 
the inflammation which had been brought upon my eyes 
by cyphering the despatches of the Baron d’Edelsheim 
| still continued ; 
| venience, which had become painful, obliged me to lead 
a more retired life than it was otherwise my inclination 
| todo. But I was by no means distressed about it ; on 
| the contrary, I knew my own weakness so well that I 
| was even then sensible of the benefit which I derived 
| from the misfortune. I was constantly reflecting on this 
maxim: that all the events of life may produce either 
good or ill, and that it depends upon ourselves to turn 
| them to our benefit. In this case, I derived the greatest 
| advantage in giving myself up, as I did, to the society 
of men of letters, with whom the Count de Saluces 
| made me acquainted. Though my eyes did not allow 
| me to read, I at least had ears to draw from their con- 


I say happily, because tbis incon- 


versation something useful to me. 

I endeavoured also to become acquainted with persons 
who might be of service to me in my correspondence 
with my court. ‘The Abbe Bentivoglio appeared to me 
the most proper for that purpose. He was a man of wit 
and intrigue, and lived in the closest confidence with 

| the Chevalier Ossorio. He was gay, and loved a good 
dinner, and a game of chess. I had excellent wine, was 
fond of chess, and was naturally cheerful; thus we 
agreed together wonderfully, and he devoted to me the 
greatest part of the time which he did not spend with 
Though this connection did not 


| the Chevalier Ossorio. 
lead me wholly into the secrets of the state, it served at 
least to prevent me from making wrong conjectures, and 
frequently procured me such information as was calcu- 
| lated to bring me into credit with the English ministry ; 
and accordingly I had the satisfaction of receiving the 
approbation of the king, and of the secretary of state. 
One occasion in particular occurred, which proved that I 
was not wholly unentitled to it. 

It was feared at the court of London that the King 
of Spain would join France. I found means to learn at 
that time, (October, 1760,) part of a despatch from the 
Spanish court, in which M. de Squillaci said that the 
king his master would not long remain a quiet spectator 
of the war; and I communicated this information to my 
court. Such a disposition, so well ascertained, induced 
Mr. Pitt to propose in the cabinet that Great Britain 
should anticipate the measures of the court of Madrid, 
and commence hostilities. The court of London did 
not think proper to adopt this advice; he persisted in 
offering it, but being outvoted in the cabinet, he chose 
rather to resign his office than to render himself respon- 
| sible for the errors of which, in his opinion, they would 
be guilty, by delaying a declaration of war against Spain, 
This circumstance was the actual cause of Mr. Pitt’s 
retirement from office. He was succeeded by Lord Egre- 
mont. 

Thus far I had proceeded smoothly in my new career, 
when I learned that the Duke and Duchess of Grafton, 
who were at Geneva, intended to pass some time at 
| Turin. 
| The Duke of Grafton, a descendant of Charles the 

Second, king of England, was a relation of the King of 
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Sardinia, who, in oniingal of ‘the arrival of the duke, went 
so far as to say that no one could please him more than 
by paying attention to the duke and duchess, and ren- 
dering their stay at Turin agreeable. This declaration 
did not fail to excite, in many ladies of the court, a de- 
sire of showing their zeal to the king; and all were 
eager to have the distinguished honour of presenting the 
duchess at court. It was necessary to obtain my sanc- 
tion for that purpose; and the Countess de Saint Giles 
was the first who solicited me for that favour ; to which 
I replied merely by a bow, intended to express neither 
acquiescence nor refusal. She however considered the 
affair as settled: I, on the contrary, had other ideas on 
the subje ct. 

It is necessary to say a few words respecting this lady, 
who for a long time made so conspicuous a figure at 
Turin. 

The Countess de St. Giles had already been more 
than thirty years in the gay world ; she entered it at the 
age of seventeen, when she married the Count de Saint 
Giles ; and then appeared with all the charms and ad- | 
vantages that can be derived from youth, wit, beauty, 
and a natural gaiety which never deserted her. She was 
fond of company ; received large parties ; and her house 
became the rendezvous of the first people in Turin, and 
of all foreigners of distinction. By these means the 


countess became mistress of the secrets of the city and | 
of court, and had acquired an unbounded influence. | 
Her manners were so amiable and engaging that she | 
won the esteem of most of her acquaintance ; and as to | 


her enemies or her rivals, (for who is without them?) 
she was able to overawe them by the power and num- 
ber of her friends. 
predilection for the young English ; and, when near fifty 
years old, she inspired Lord Charles Spencer and Mr. 
Boothby with a passion of which I myself was a wit- 
ness. 

From the time of my first frequenting the house of | 
Madame Martin, the countess experienced a considerable | 
diminution of the number of English noblemen among 
her guests ; for I conducted all the former to my friend’s, 
where they were better amused. This circumstance had | 
incensed her against me, but she was still more enraged, | 
when, wishing to oblige the Marquis de Prie, I applied 
to the marchioness, his lady, to present the Duchess of 
Grafton, 

When the duke and duchess arrived, they alighted at 
an hotel ; where I waited on them, and offered them my 
house ; which, by the by, was not mine, though I con- 
ceived I might take the liberty of disposing of it. They 
declined my offer; but came to dine with me the day 
after, with the Marquis and Marchioness de Prie. The 
duchess was delighted with the marchioness; who re- 
ally was a very amiable woman, and paid her every 
possible attention. The marchioness accompanied the 
duchess to court; the duke had an interview with the | 
king, and had the honour to sup with the Duke of Sa- 
voy. I repeatedly requested them to take apartments in 
the house I occupied; and they were so ill accommo- 
dated at the hotel that they agreed to my proposal. I | 
supplied them with an elegant equipage which had be- | 


longed to Lady Betty Mackenzie, and gave up my box 


at the opera to them. I gave a grand assembly and ball 
to the duchess, in order to introduce her and the duke to 
the principal nobility of Turin ; and I procured them 


so many amusements, that, instead of eight days, as 


they at first proposed, they remained at ‘Turin eight | 


weeks, 

I was so little acquainted with the state of English 
domestic politics, that I was ignorant of the Duke of 
Grafton being at variance with the court. His prin- 
ciples were opposite to those of the ministers, and he 
had refused to concur with them in the measures which 
they pursued. During certain administrations in Eng- 
land, it was deemed almost a crime to hold any connec- 
tion with those who were of the opposition party; and 
my friends in London trembled for me, when they learn- 
ed the attentions which I had paid to the Duke and 
Duchess of Grafton. Fortunately, however, [ had to do | 
with reasonable people: the king saw that I was not | 
yet initiated into the intrigues of parties ; and was satis- | 
fied by laughing, with some of my friends, at my mis- 
taken zeal for my illustrious guests. I was informed, 
however, of the injury which I might have done myself, 
and was mortified at my mistake ; but the Duke of Graf. | 
ton, who perceived my embarrassment, had the delicacy 


She professed particularly a great | 


4 to extricate me from i it. He hired other ‘apartments in 
the town; and far from hinting that my scruples had 
| exposed him to any inconvenience, he was the first to 
| quiet my apprehensions on that head, and seemed to be 
| still better pleased with me than before his removal. On 
| my return to England he invited me to see him, and 
offered me his services, of which, however, I never avail- 
ed myself. 

I can never be brought to think that the ministerial 
| displeasure should fall upon all who are attached to the 
party in opposition to the measures of the government. 
| That they who support those measures should obtain 
| favours, is but fair; but that the subalterns, who from 

| honour, from friendship, and sometimes from gratitude, 
| are attached to powerful noblemen of either party, should 
| become victims to their sentiments of honour or delicacy, 
| isa maxim which I have always condemned as unjust, 
| however necessary it may be to statesmen. As for my- 
| self, 1am of opinion that my insignificance availed me 
| more perhaps than any other consideration ; besides, I 
| had had the good fortune to acquire friends among all 
parties, and no new ministry could be formed which 
| would not enable me to console myself for the retire- 
ment of one by the accession of the other. 


—_—- 
CHAPTER IX. 


Character of the Piedmontese—Duchillou leaves the court of 
| Turin. 


The Piedmontese have many amiable qualities. The 
people of rank are courteous and brave; extremely at- 
tached to all foreigners, except the French; against 
whom they have a natural antipathy, arising from their 
having been almost constantly at war with them. They 
| are very inquisitive, and expert in finding out people’s 
| characters, particularly those of strangers. Having no- 
| thing to do but to gossip, the most trifling subject is 

always argued till there is nothing more to say upon it. 
Whenever a stranger arrives who merits their attention, 
they instantly visit him, show him every politeness, and 
enter into conversation with him; and at night, in their 
parties, every thing they have learned, and every thing 
that has been said, is canvased again; and the new- 
| comer is better known in Turin, in three days, than he 
would be in Paris or London during a residence of as 
| many months. The inhabitants are naturally well dis- 
posed, but they are not destitute of cunning; on the 
contrary, they are indefatigable in devising means to 
accomplish any object they have in view. They are 
docile, sociable, and industrious. 
| ‘The women of Turin are very handsome; their com- 
| plexicn is finer than that of any other females in Eu- 
| rope, but they are not so well formed as the English 
| women. They are lively, witty, amiable, and fond of 
| those little tricks which are natural to the sex in all parts 
of the world, and which prevail more or less, in propor- 
tion to the degree of gallantry in vogue. Though the 
court be rigidly circumspect, the ladies of quality, and 
| the wives of the principal citizens, do not deviate from 
the ordinary course, which is to have a friend, or a de- 
| clared lover, who accompanies them every where, The 
only reserve used is, that during the first years of mar- 
riage, until the husband has an heir, the family chooses 
the friend who is to attend on the young wife, and who 
is generally such a one as there is nothing to be feared 
| from: but in a few years they grow less fastidious in 
this respect. In general the ladies are disposed to gal- 
| lantry ; some naturally, and others from fashion, and to 
avoid the appearance of not being worth notice. There 
are some of these connections, however, which are very 
innoceut ; but instances of this nature are very rare. 

M. de Chauvelin, ambassador from France to the 
court of Turin, did me the honour to wish that I might 
be of the parties which he frequented. I could not go 
to his house, because our sovereigns were at war, but I 
met him at the houses of our friends: he was very 
amiable; and, as I sought every opportunity of paying 
polite attention to him, he called me the civil enemy. I 
forgot to mention, when speaking of the Duchess of 
| Grafton, how great an admirer she found in the ambas- 
| sador; who, though he could not visit her at her house, 
or receive her at his own, went wherever she was to be 
met with, and was at all the entertainments which were 
given to her. About this time, Martinico, Guadaloupe, 
_and several other French islands, were captured by the 


—_— 





ployed many arguments for the purpose of persuading 
the duchess to delay her departure, said to her, « Ah! 
your grace, what can I say ? I would offer you an island 
to induce you to remain with us, if we had any; but 
you have taken them all.” 

My residence at Turin was in every respect the most 
pleasing, when I received a despatch from Mr. Macken. 
zie, informing me that Mr. Pitt (afterwards Lord Rivers) 
had been appointed envoy extraordinary at the court of 
Turin; ordering me to remain there until his arrival, 
for the purpose of acquainting him with the exact state 
of affairs, and then to return to London, where he had 
occasion for me to assist him in the new department to 
which he had been appointed. This intelligence afflicted 
me exceedingly ; it put an end to the dreams in which 
I had indulged, and placed before me the prospect of 
future dependence, and a mode of life very different from 
that which I now led—but I was obliged to submit, 
After some time, however, I perceived that solid advan- 
tages might be expected from the change; for I knew 
Mr. Mackenzie too well not to be convinced that he 
would never leave me unprovided for. He had the 
power, and I was convinced that he had the inclination. 

Mr. Pitt arrived; I remained two months with him, 
and then set out (on the 12th of May, 1762) with pass. 
ports for France. I traveled in company with the Mar- 
quis of Tavistock, son of the Duke of Bedford, who, 
some years afterwards, lost his life in consequence of a 
fall from his horse while hunting. He was a very ami- 
able nobleman, generally esteemed, and sincerely regret- 
ted, not only by his friends, but by the whole country, 
to whom he had endeared himself. Mr, Needham (so 
much abused since by Voltaire) and some other English- 
men were of the party. We arrived at Paris, where I 
found an order from Mr. Mackenzie, desiring me to wait 
upon the Jiailli de Solar, ambassador from the King of 
Sardinia at the court of France, and to receive instruc- 
tions from him as to the time of my departure. Nego- 
tiations for peace were then already begun, through the 
Sardinian ministers, the Bailli de Solar at Paris, and the 
Count de Viry at London: and it depended upon the 
turn which affairs might take, whether my presence 
would be necessary at Paris, where I was ordered to re- 
main during the negotiations, I was not sorry to receive 
this intelligence; and I immediately took up my abode 
at ‘he house of an intimate friend, Mr. Valette, a banker 
at Paris, with whom I had been particularly acquainted 
from my infancy. 


—<>—— 


CHAPTER X. 


The Bailli de Solar—Sterne; laughable mistake—Madame de 
Boufflers—The Prince de Conti—Return to London—History 
of Lieutenant Campbell—Conclusion of peace. 

The Bailli de Solar received me very politely : he ac- 
quainted me with the state of the negotiations, and de- 
sired me to remain at Paris, until something was done. 
I wished for nothing better. He invited me to dine with 
him; and knowing that I was acquinted with his fathers, 
the Marquis de Breille, he behaved very kindly, and 
treated me with the utmost frankness, He gave me a 
striking proof of his confidence one day, after dinner, 
when we were alone. We were talking of the Duke 
de Choiseul, with whom I knew him to be very intimate. 
He had been acquainted with him at Rome, where he 
was ambassador when the duke arrived there in the same 
capacity, and contracted a close friendship with him. 
Being afterwards ambassador at the court of France, at 
the time when the Duke de Choiseul came: into the 
ministry, he attached himself entirely to him ; and gained 
his confidence by the zeal which he manifested for the 
glory of his friend, and by his unceasing solicitude for 
his interests. M.de Solar was a man of wit and genius, 
and he frequently passed whole hours alone with M. de 
Choiseul. ‘This circumstance occasioned a report that 
the duke was governed by his advice; and there were 
not wanting persons, envious of the favour he enjoyed, 
who took care to make the minister acquainted with the 
rumour, certain of the effect which it would produce 
upon his mind. Accordingly, without any suspicion of 
the cause, M. de Solar suddenly perceived that the duke 
entirely altered his conduct towards him; and far from 
seeking his company, avoided him, and treated him with 
the greatest coolness. An explanation was requested ; 
but M. de Choiseul wished to avoid it. The bailli, 





| English. One day, the French ambassador having em- 
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however, urging him, he had no alternative ; and there- 
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important it was to remove such an impression from the 
mind of his friend, said, “But, my lord, you yourself 
know whether I govern you.” “True,” replied the 
duke; “I know very well that you do not; but it is 
necessary to remove even the suspicion.” You must 
then make up your mind upon the subject,” said the 
bailli: “ what do you mean todo?” « That is the point 
that embarrasses me,” said the duke: “I shall be sorry 
to have less of your company, and yet I ought not to 
countenance reports so injurious to my honour.” “ Hear 
me,” replied the bailli: “if, after what has been said, 
you should seem to avoid me, the world will have reason 
to believe that you were actually under my influence, 
and that I did in reality govern you. The only way to 
prove that there is no truth in the report, is to act to- 
ward me as you have always done: and by such conduct 
you will clearly refute this vain calumny ; for nobody 
can reasonably imagine that you would continue to 
sanction such reports, was there the least foundation for 
them.” You are right, my dear ambassador,” cried 
the duke, embracing him: and from that time he con- 
tinued to live on the same terms as before with the bailli, 
who had the good fortune thus easily to turn aside the 
blow which had threatened to destroy his credit. 

On the anniversary of the king’s birthday, Lord Ta- 
vistock invited the few English gentlemen who were 
then at Paris, to dine with him, in honour of the day. 
I was of the party ; not one of which was known to 
me, except those with whom I had traveled to Paris. I 
sat between Lord Berkeley, who was going to Turin, 
and the famous Sterne, author of Tristram Shandy, who 
was considered as the Rabelais of England. We were 
very jovial during dinner; and drank, in the English 
manner, the toasts of the day. The conversation turned 
upon Turin, which several of the company were on the 
point of visiting: upon which Mr. Sterne, addressing 
himself to me, asked ine if I knew Mr. D * * *, naming 
me. I replied “Yes, very intimately.’ The whole 
company began to laugh ; and Sterne, who did not sup- 
pose me so near, imagined that this Mr. D * * * must 
be a very singular character, since the mention of the 
name alone excited merriment. “Is not he rather a strange 
fellow 1” added he, immediately. “Yes,” replied I, 
“an original.” “T thought so,” continued he; “I have 
heard him spoken of:” and then he began to draw a 
picture of me, the trath of which I pretended to ac- 
knowledge ; while Sterne, seeing that the subject amused 
the company, invented from his fertile imagination many 
stories, which he related in his way, to the great diver- 
sion of us all. I was the first who withdrew ; and I had 
scarcely left the house, when they told him who I was: 
they persuaded him that I had restrained myself at the 
time from respect to Lord Tavistock ; but that I was not 
to be offended with impunity, and that he might expect 
to see me on the next day, to demand satisfaction for the 
improper language which he had used concerning me. 
Indeed, he thought he had carried his raillery too far, 
for he was a little merry: he therefore came the follow- 
ing morning to see me, and to beg pardon for any thing 
that he might have said to offend me; excusing himself 
by that circumstance, and by the great desire he had to 
amuse the company, who had appeared so merrily dis- 
posed from the moment he first mentioned my name. I 
stopped him short at once, by assuring him that I was 
as much amused at his mistake as any of the party ; 
that he had said nothing which could offend me; and 
that, if he had known the man he had spoken of as well 
as I did, he might have said much worse things of him. 
He was delighted with my answer, requested my friend- 
ship, and went away highly pleased with me. 

I had a letter to present from Mr. Pitt to the Countess 
de Boufflers. Mr. Murray, brother of Lord Elibank, 
who was called at Paris Count Murray, was one of her 
friends, and he introduced me to her. I never saw so 
much wit, grace, and beauty, united in one person. 
Madame de Boufflers, at the age of thirty, had all the 
bloom of twenty: she was justly esteemed the most 
amiable woman of her time; and the more she was 
known the more she was admired. I shall hereafter 
frequently have occasion to speak of her; at present I 
shall content myself with saying, that I was delighted 
with her grace, her figure, and her understanding. Some 
days after, Count Murray gave a dinner to the Bailli de 








persuading fore confessed that the alteration which had been ob- | Solar, and invited me to be of the party. I had neither 
er, “ Ah! F served in his conduct, was produced by the public rumour | eyes nor ears for any object but Madame de Boufflers : 
h an island § that he was governed by him. The bailli, sensible how | every thing she said to me appeared to be superior to 


what fell from others. I had the honour to see her seve- 
ral times: she told me that she wished to go to London 
as soon as peace should be concluded ; I offered her my 
services, and she asked me many questions relative to 
the journey, which she had a great desire to undertake. 
I paid her a visit one day when the Prince de Conti was 
with her. She presented me to him: he asked me seve- 
ral questions concerning my motives for renouncing 
France, and attaching myself to England; and when I 
had explained them, he turned to Madame de Bouftlrs, 
saying, “ Really, madam, he is right; we well deserve 
it.” This is not the place to speak of the Prince de 
Conti, who has merited the greatest praise. I shall wait 
till I come to that part of my life when I had the happi- 
ness to approach him more nearly, though I fear that 
my conception of his merit will not be seconded by a 
pen capable of properly expressing it. He entertained 
the liveliest attachment to Madame de Boufflers, and 
was constantly affording her the most indubitable proofs 
of it. She was duly sensible of the value of such a 
friendship, and returned it in a suitable manner. 

I had been about a month at Paris, when the Bailli 
de Solar told me it was useless for me to remain there 
any longer: that he considered the negotiation as broken 
off; and that if it should be renewed, it might be carried 
on with the Count de Viry at London. I therefore re- 
ceived a passport to go by the way of Calais; and ar- 
rived at London, where I was received by Mr. Mackenzie 
as if I had been his own son. A few days afterwards 


kiss hands, to my great regret, for from that moment my 
appointment ceased. 
condescended to speak of me very favourably to Mr. 
Mackenzie, which somewhat raised my hopes. 

On the next day Mr. Mackenzie sent for me, to assist 
him in arranging some memorials; a dull kind of em- 
ployment, which in no way pleased me. When a place 
was vacant, his influence was solicited by twenty appli- 
cations ; and this circumstance distressed him, because 
he could only oblige one person, and of necessity made 
nineteen out of twenty dissatisfied. His feeling and 
compassionate heart was afflicted on these occasions ; 
but he was more than recompensed when he could bene- 
fit those he loved, and I may venture to say that he 
omitted no means of serving them. He avoided all 
premature promises ; but when he could bestow a favour, 
he was always much happier than those whom he had 
obliged. This reward assisted him in sustaining a load 
of business and care, which weighed heavily upon him ; 


a disagreeable office. Mr. Mackenzie would often say 
tome: “ You are one of my friends: you must wait ; 
the most urgent must be served first, but you shall lose 
nothing.” I entered into his motives, and encouraged 
myself with hopes. Sometimes, indeed, I would try my 
influence to oblige some petitioner; but Mr. Mackenzie 
had his own plans and his own favourites, and I could 
not obtain the only consolation which could have ren- 
dered such a situation supportable. 

There was an old officer whom I frequently saw on 
these occasions. His name was Campbell: he was 
seventy-three years of age; tall, thin, and ill made, 
something like the old commander whom Gil Blas de- 
scribes as having served so well under the Count de 
Lerma. All that I could do for him at first was, to pro- 
cure him an audience: his request was then laid aside, 
and was thought of no more. He frequently came to 
me, to keep me in mind of him. One day I offered him 
an arm-chair, but he would not take it. “Alas! sir,” 
said he, “it is not for me to take my ease when I am 
without bread.” He then related his adventures to me. 
He had spent his whole life in the service: he was only 
a lieutenant; had even been reduced, and was now on 
half pay: he had seen three of his sons killed succes- 
sively by his side, and had now no support remaining. 
He excited my pity, and I determined to make another 
attempt in his favour. At night, after supper, I ventured 
to introduce the lieutenant’s story. “ Ah! my dear Du- 
chillou,” said Mr. Mackenzie to me, ¢ a truce with soli- 
citations to-night ; I have had enough of them the whole 
day long: I conceive myself in my sanctuary when I 
retire to the bosom of my family; pray do not rob me 
of that idea.” He was right, and I held my tongue: 








he presented me to the king; and I had the honour to | 


His majesty, however, graciously | 


but I had no recompense to balance all the drudgery of 





TG 


but I declare that my sleep was disturbed by the recol- 
lection of poor Lieutenant Campbell; the arm-chair 
which he had refused in so affecting a manner; his three 
sons killed by his side ; his being at seventy-three a dis- 
banded lieutenant, wanting bread ; all these ideas agitated 
my mind so violently that I could not rest. I rose early 
in the morning: Mr. Mackenzie was gone to a little villa 
which he had at about three miles from town, whither 
he frequently retired. I recollected that he was very 
fond of Gil Blas; we sometimes read it together, and 
nothing afforded him more amusement. Captain Don 
Annibal Chinchilla occurred to my mind; I found a 
great resemblance between Captain Campbell and the 
description which Gil Blas has given of Chinchilla. I 
wrote a memorial for Mr. Mackenzie, which I signed 
«Gil Blas the Younger ;” and in it I solicited his favour 
in behalf of a second Chinchilla. I learnt by the serv- 
ant who had carried him the note, that he smiled when 
he read it, and that he showed it to Lady Betty ; which 
I considered as a good omen. ‘Two days afterwards he 
returned from the country ; sent for me into his study ; 
and told me to write in a book, which he kept for the 
registry of the names of those persons who were recom- 
mended to him. I was agreeably surprised when he 
dictated, among others, the name of Lieutenant Camp- 
bell, recommended by Mr, * * *, mentioning me. “ Well, 
| Gil Blas the Younger,” said he, smiling, “ are you satis- 
| fied?” I did not fail to thank him; and I soon had the 
| pleasure of announcing to my protégé, that he was ap- 
| pointed to the office of a receiver of the revenue in his 
| ‘own county in Scotland. The poor man shed tears of 
joy, and went away loading me with blessings. 
| About this time the negotiations with France were 
renewed. ‘The king desired peace: the Duke of New- 
castle, who did not in truth wish for it, had resigned the 
| post of prime minister; and Lord Bute had taken his 
| place, with a view to bring the negotiation to a happy 
| conclusion. The manner in which the affair was con- 
| ducted was this: Lord Bute received his orders from the 
| king, and communicated them to his brother; Mr. Mac- 
| kenzie communicated them to the Count de Viry, minis- 
| ter from the King of Sardinia, in whom he had the 
| greatest confidence: the Count de Viry wrote to the 
Bailli de Solar at Paris, who conferred with the Duke 
de Choiseul; and when an article was agreed upon, 
it was communicated officially through the channel 
of Lord Egremont. To remove important obstacles, 
Lord Bute and the Duke de Choiseul correspond- 
'ed; and I was sometimes employed to translate into 
French part of a letter, or some phrases; by which I 
saw enough to conjecture the rest, without being in- 
formed of it. When the preliminaries were settled 
(towards the end of 1762), the Duke of Bedford was 
sent to Paris, and the Duke de Nivernois came to Lon- 
don, to sign them. It was upon that occasion, when the 
Duke de Nivernois, who was a little thin man, arrived, 
that Mr. C. Townsend observed, that they had sent the 
preliminaries of a man to sign the preliminaries of peace. 
The Count de Viry, who had so conspicuous a share in 
this negotiation, was one of the most extraordinary men, 
and one of the most subtle politicians of Europe, or 
rather the politicians who used the most finesse. Cir- 
cumstances confirmed his character. He belonged to 
an ancient family of Savoy: his father and mother, who 
were not fond of him, had forced him to enter a convent 
when he was very young, and to become a monk of the 
Benedictine order. He had taken the vows with great 
repugnance; and his younger brother, Baron de Viry, 
after the death of his father, took possession of the pro- 
perty of the family. But the Count de Viry found 
means to get released from his monastic vows by the 
pope, and to regain possession of the patrimony of his 
He afterwards went into Sardinia, where he 
He returned thence, and 








ancestors. 
obtained some employment. 
was appointed chief clerk in the war office, under the 
Count de Bogin : but as he had been placed there by the 


| Marquis d’Ormea (who then governed that country) in 


opposition to the wishes of the Count de Bogin, the 
latter left him to dance attendance in the office, without 
employing him. ‘Tired of this situation, the Count de 
Viry requested his dismission, and was sent minister 
from the king to Switzerland, and thence he went to 
Holland. He afterwards came to England, and con- 
ducted himself so adroitly as to please all parties; but 
as soon as he perceived fortune would declare for Lord 
Bute, he became openly attached to him, and gained his 
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confidence. He was desirous of resigning his situation | and broke both her leg and her thigh. She was carried | old, went up to the top of the house with their governess, 


in favour of his son; and wrote to his court (at the time 
when Mr. Mackenzie was there), requesting that since 
the state of his health would not allow him to remain 
any longer in England, he might be recalled, and that 
his son might be appointed in his place. The king 


granted only half of his request; he recalled him, but | more was ever heard of Lady Molesworth: it is sup- | pupils. 


he appointed the Count de Lascaris in his place. The 
Count de Viry, thus frustrated in his intention, then 
wished to remain; and for that purpose he solicited the 
English ministry with so much force, that Mr. Macken- 
zie received orders to represent to the King of Sardinia, 
that his Britannic majesty would see with pleasure the 
continuation of the Count de Viry at London. The 
King of Sardinia, in the first instance, refused his con- 
sent ; but he was given to understand, that if he recalled 
the Count de Viry, he might dispense with sending the 
Count de Lasearis, as he would not be received. The 


King of Sardinia saw clearly that the Count de Viry | 


vas at the bottom of all this, and was much displeased 


with him; he even said that the count deserved punish- | 


beer an adjoining house, which happened to be Lady 
Grosvenor’s. Lord Grosvenor, her son, who had been 
informed that the fire was near his mother’s, had hasten- 
ed thither; and he now received the unfortunate young 
lady, whom he knew, and whom he loved. Nothing 


| 


| posed that she was suffocated immediately after she had 
| called her daughter; as her ring was found among her | 
bones, and the remains of the bed. 
To return to Miss Molesworth. As they were carry- | 
ing her up stairs at Lady Grosvenor’s, she first opened 
her eyes, fixed them upon Lord Grosvenor, and, without 
recollecting him, said, “Sir, are you my uncle?” He | 
replied, “« No; that he was Lord Grosvenor. “ Well, | 
Lord Grosvenor,” said she, “ pray take care of me,” and 
then relapsed into her former state of insensibility. The 
surgeon had already been called in: he was decidedly | 
of opinion that she could not live, unless her leg were | 
amputated above the knee. The operation was perform- | 


> . | 
ed before she recovered her senses. When she came to | 





| The crowd, assembled in the street, had placed mattrasses 
| and feather beds upon the pavement, and called out to 
| them to throw themselves down. The governess threw 
| herself off first; she fell upon the pavement, and was 
| shockingly mangled by the fall before the eyes of her 
The eldest, frightened at the height she had to 
leap, said to the other, “ Sister, I see that there is no 
other way of saving ourselves but by throwing ourselves 


| down, yet I have not courage todo it; pray, push me 


off, and jump after me.” The youngest, without wait. 
ing any longer, pushed her sister, and jumped after her, 
and fortunately they both fell upon the feather beds 
which had heen spread out to receive them, and were 
saved. 

I pass over in silence the grief of these young ladies 


| for the loss of their mother, but I cannot help relating 


a very singular instance of the misfortune that pursued 
Miss Molesworth, 

Some years after this accident, a young nobleman, 
who was both rich and amiable, became enamoured of 


ment: but he did not wish, at that time, to show his re- | herself, it was thought advisable not to acquaint her with | that lady. She consented to become his wife; the mar- 
entment, nor to resist the desire of the court of Lon- | the loss of her Jeg, lest her grief at the circumstance | riage articles were drawn, and the wedding day fixed, 


jon; having it much at heart that his own ministers at 
London and Paris should negotiate the peace, in the 
iope that his claims to Placentia and Guastalla would, 
y that means, be the betier supported, 

It is certain that the Count de Viry was necessary in 
he conducted himself in it with all 
the prudence and dexterity of a consummate politician. 


this negotiation 


He perhaps used too much finesse anid precaution, and 
attached too great importance to trifles. IT saw him af- 
ferwards at the court of Turin, where he affected the 
same mystery in the most trivial affairs as he did in a 
treaty of peace : 


and that secret generally turned out to be nothing ; and 


like Timante in the Misanthrope, he said every thing, 


even good day to you, in a whisper. 


At this period [ might have made a considerable for- | 
tune, if I had chosen to avail myself of the opportunity. 
It is well known that the public funds in England are 
the barometer of the state ; they rise or fall, as affairs 
are prosperous or adverse: peace always raises them; 
thus any one who is in the secret, and knows how to 


fake advantage of the favourable moment for buying 
o the stocks, may make an immense profit without 


mit 


saving Out any money. 


zive me half the profit, if 1 would communicate to them 
the proper time for purchasing; but I constantly refused 
their offers, and could never be prevailed upon to engage 


im such a traffic, 


measure betraying the confidence reposed in me. 
alii 
CHAPTER XI. 


Misfortunes of Lady Moles 


vorth and her family 


There happened about this time, (May, 1763), an oc- 
eurrence in private life, which seemed to interest all 
J.ondon as deeply as if it had been an event in the issue 
of which the whole kingdom was at stake. It was at- 
tended with such extraordinary and aflecting circum- 
stances, that I conceive the reader will not be displeased 
at finding the particulars detailed in this place, carefully 
collected from the most authentic testimonies. 

Lady Molesworth was the widow of Lord Moles- 
worth, a field marshal in the British army: she was a 
lady of great accomplishments, handsome, intelligent, 
amiabie, and afiable ; and devoted her whole care to the 
education of her family, which adored her. An unfor- 
tunate accident destroyed, in a few hours, the happiness 
of several years. A fire broke out in the house of Lady 
Molesworth at four o’clock in the morning; her lady- 
ship was in bed with her eldest daughter, who was about 
sixteen years old. Suddenly awaking, “ Henrietta,” 
said she, “I hear a noise; I am almost suffocated with 
smoke ; is the house on fire?” Miss Molesworth leaped 


out of bed immediately, ran to the chamber-door, and 


attempted to open it; but the lock of the door was so 
hot that it burnt her hand. Finding herself almost 
stifled, she ran to the window for air; and, as she open- 
ed it, the door gave way to the violence of the flames; 
which, filling the room in an instant, obliged Miss Moles- 
worth to throw herself out of the window, and she fell 
senseless, ‘I'here were pointed iron railings in the front 
of the house; Miss Molesworth fell upon one of these, 


| the foot, but since her loss they terminated above the 


Several bankers proposed to 


as I considered it would be in some 


| might prevent that repose which was so necessary to her | 
| recovery; and the fever continuing, she remained in 
| this state of ignorance for nearly two months. During 
| that time, she frequently complained of painful shoot- 
| ings which she felt in her legs; and sometimes in the 
|} foot which in fact she had lost. This illusion in the 
sense of pain is easily accounted for, Sensation is in 
the nerves; the extremities of which were formerly in 


knee; and the mind, accustomed to refer pain to difler- 
ent parts of the nerves, and ignorant of any part having 


Re always had some secret to tell you, | been taken away, continued to think that the pain which 


| was felt at the extremities, proceeded from the leg or the 
| foot. ‘To deceive Miss Molesworth, her other leg was 
wrapped up with pasteboard and bandages, and a second 
wrapper of a similar kind served to conceal from her 
the loss she had sustained. A lady, one of her relations, 
who was always with her, and who was appointed to 
| acquaint her with her Joss, at a suitable opportunity told 
me that she was more than fifteen days in devising dif- 
| ferent plans of informing her of her condition, so as to 
prevent such unexpected tidings from being fatal to her 
health. For this purpose, she told her by degrees that 
| the wound grew worse, and that it was probable she 
| might be obliged to have her leg amputated. At last 
| she brought her to express a wish that the operation had 
| been performed while she was insensible, and she seized 
that moment to tell her that it was already done. When 
she heard this, she turned pale, was silent for a minute 
or two, and then raising her eyes to her friend, « Well,” 
said she, “I am very glad that the operation is not now 
to be performed.” 
| During six months that she remained in the house of 
| Lady Grosvenor, Lord G. omitted no attention which 
might contribute to soothe her misfortunes. When she 
was in a state to receive him, he passed the greatest part 
| of his time with her, and exerted himself to amuse her; 


| 
| 
| 
| 


sometimes by a select company which was agreeable to | 


| her, and sometimes by little concerts: and such was his 

assiduous attention, that it was supposed there was some 
| mixture of love in it. 
| delicacy and generosity of his conduct were not affected 
| by his passion ; his love was confined within the strict- 
| est bounds of compassion and respect, and he took every 
| possible precaution to conceal even the effects of it. 
| Among other things, he went to Miss Moleworth’s guar- 
dian, and gave him a considerable sum, which he begged 
| him to dispose of in favour of his ward, in case the ac- 
| cident that had happened should have injured her for- 
| tune by destroying the family papers ; recommending to 

him, at the same time, the most rigorous secrecy: and 
| it was not till some years afterwards that Miss Moles- 
| worth, having occasion for the assistance, was informed 
| of this. 

Young Lord Molesworth was then at Westminster 
school ; his mother had sent for him, on the evening of 
| the accident, to pass some days with her; but by some 
| mistake he never received the message, or he would in 
all probability have perished. 
| ‘Two children of eight or nine years old were burnt in 
| their beds, no one being able to rescue them from the 

flames. 





In fact he was in love, but the | 


when, as they were riding together on horseback, the 


| lover was thrown from his horse and killed on tke spot, 


before the eyes of his mistress, She however married 
afterwards, and had several children. 

One of the two youngest sisters who had thrown her- 
self from the top of the house, afterwards married Mr 
Ponsonby, son of the speaker of the Irish house of 
commons. 

——— 


CHAPTER XII. 
Duchillou prepares to return to Turin—English highwaymen 


Peace was concluded towards the end of the winter 
of 1763; and this event terminated Lord Bute’s minis- 
try. He had accepted the seals only to accomplish that 
great work, and he resolved to resign them imoiediately 
as soon as it was effected. The king im vain solicited 
him to remain at the head of affairs. Lord Bute, though 
| he had the soundest and best part of the nation on: his 
side, could not support all the unpleasantness of an au- 
thority continually opposed ; his health suffered from it, 
and he said to the king, “Sire, I may die in your ser- 
i vice, but I cannot live in it.’ The king replied, “I 

would rather lose my minister than my friend,” and ac- 
| cepted his resignation. 
| Mr. Mackenzie did not forget me on that occasion : 
| he solicited a pension for me before his brother quitted 
the ministry, and this reyal grant was the last official 
| warrant he signed. At his request, the king bestowed 
on me a pension of three hundred pounds, and Lady 
| Betty Mackenzie was commissioned to inform me of it. 
| I felt as I ought this new favour of my. petron. 1 now 
| saw myself independent; in possession of an income 
more than sufficient for-my wants, and at perfect liberty 
to choose whatever way of life pleased me most. Who 
can doubt that I was bappy and grateful? E did not fail 
to evince my gratitude to my benefactor; and [ may 
venture to say that his satisfaction was as sincere as my 
own, for I never saw him so well pleased at having 
| served any one as he was on this oceasion. 
| Soon after the peace, the Countess de Boufilers, being 
| on the point of visiting England, wrote to inform me of 
her intentions. I did every thing in my power to show 
my earnest desire of being useful to her; and, among 
other things which I thought would be agreeable to her, 
I wrote to her at Dover, informing her that Lady Mary 
Coke, sister of Lady Betty Mackenzie, would wait upon 
her when she arrived in London, and would present her 
at court. She came, and I was the first to offer her my 

services ; but she found so many friends and aequaint- 
ances among the ladies of the court, that mine could be 
of no great use to her. It is needless to say that she 

was perfectly well received at court, and by the town. 
Not only were her manners amiable and engaging, but 
people were anxious to see her as something singular. 
They fully appreciated her spirit of curiosity in visiting 

England; for she was the only French lady of quality 
who had appeared among them as a traveller during the 
space of two hundred years; as they did not compre- 
hend in that class the ladies of ambassadors, nor the 
Duchess de Mazarin, who came from necessity. 
In the mean time, Mr. G. Pitt, being anxious to re- 





| 
| 





Two others of her daughters, twelve or thirteen years 





turn to England to arrange his domestic affairs, wrote 
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to prevail upon me to go to Turin, in the hope that he 
might more easily obtain permission to come home if I 
were there to act as charge-d’aflaires. This was the 
very thing I desired: great as was my attachment to 
Mr. Mackenzie, my desire to return to Turin was too 
strong to be resisted ; and the situation in which I might 
be placed there, pleased me more than the obscure but 
quiet life I led in London. I did not dare, however, to 
propose such an affair myself to Mr. Mackenzie ; but 
wrote to Mr. Pitt, to whom he could refuse nothing, de- 
siring him to make application to my patron. Mr. Pitt 
wrote; and Mr. Mackenzie spoke to me of it as a thing 
in which he left me at perfect liberty to act as I pleased, 
but which he imagined I would not accept. He was sur- 
prised to find himself mistaken; but perceiving that I 
persisted, he consented, though with regret, that I should 
return to Turin. While I was preparing to leave Lon- 
don, Mr. Mackenzie, who foresaw nothing to my advan- 
tage in this project, proposed to me two others which he 
deemed more eligible: one was, to accompany Lord 
Hertford, (who was going ambassador to Paris,) with 
the prospect of being appointed secretary to the embassy 
upon the retirement of Sir Charles Bunbury, who would 
not remain long in that station; and the other was to 
go to Ireland with the Duke of Northumberland, who 
was appointed viceroy of that kingdom. He had spoken 
to both these noblemen on the subject, and I was intro- 
duced to them ; but so eager was I to be reinstated in 
the situation which had once appeared so agreeable to 
me, that I listened to neither of these proposals, I ab- 
solutely determined to go to Turin; and I departed, 
after having taken leave of Mr. Mackenzie, not without 
shedding some very sincere tears at our separation. 

I reached France without any thing remarkable hap- 
pening on the way, except a terrible fright that I expe- 
rienced on my road from London to Dover. In England 
the roads are infested with robbers, especially in time of 
peace;* and most of all just after a war, when there is 
a general disbanding of soldiers and sailors. Precisely 
in the most obscure part of the road, a man on horse- 
back, with a countenance not very much in his favour, 
came galloping across the fields towards my chaise, and 
ordered the postilion to stop. This word being the com- 
mon salute of highwaymen, I thought myself already 
robbed ; and took out my purse ready to deliver to the 
horseman, (for a traveller runs no other risk than that of 
losing his money ;) when, taking off his hat, he told me 
that General Craufurd was at his country-seat about a 
mile from the spot, and, knowing that I was to pass that 
way, had sent to request my company to dine with him. 
I accepted the compliment, and waited on the general. 
We laughed together at my fright, and on that occasion 
he related a pleasant anecdote respecting a nobleman of 
his acquaintance, who had been robbed on the highway. 

Lord O was an imperious, rough man, and had 
the misfortune to be deaf. As he was sleeping one day 
on the road in his post-chaise, he was stopped by a rob- 
ber on horseback, who awoke him. ‘“ What do you 
want !” said Lord O , angrily. “ Money, my lord.” 
“ What money? Are you a robber? Are you the rascal 
who has just awoke me so suddenly ?” “Come, be 
quick !” said the other, “ I have no time to lose ; I must 
have your purse.” “My purse!” exclaimed Lord 
O , “indeed you shall not; really, you carry on a 
fine trade.” He then pulled out his parse, which was 
full; and with his finger and thumb deliberately took 
out two or three guineas, which he gave to the robber, 
saying, “ There, that is enough for a scoundrel like you: 
I hope to see you hanged some of these days.” The 
robber was enraged to observe the indifference of Lord 
O——; who put up his purse, calling the man all the 
time rascal and scoundrel, and repeating that he hoped 
to see him hanged soon ; but was so much awed by his 
manner, that he did not dare to insist in his demand of 
the purse, though he had a pistol in his hand to enforce 
it. This man’s name was Boulter, and he was hung 
some time after, (in 1778.) His fate excited pity, be- 
cause he had shown several traits of humanity, which, 
however, are not rare among that class of men in Eng- 
land. 

It was said of him, among other things, that, one day 
riding on horseback on the highroad, he met a young 
woman who was weeping, and who appeared to be in 














* The reader will remember the period at which this 
was wrilten.—Editor. 


| great distress. Touched with compassion, he asked 


what was the cause of her affliction ; when she told him, 
without knowing who he was, that a creditor, attended 
by a bailiff, had gone to a house which she pointed out, 
and had threatened to take her husband to prison for a 
debt of thirty guineas. Boulter gave her the thirty 
guineas, telling her to go and pay the debt, and set her 
husband at liberty; and she ran off, loading the honest 
gentleman with her benedictions. Boulter, in the mean 
time, waited on the road till he saw the creditor come 
out; he then attacked him, and took back the thirty 
guineas, besides every thing else that he had about him, 

I have known many persons who have been robbed in 
England; nothing is more common, though I myself 
was never in that situation. All agree in doing justice 


and in the kind advice which the thoughts of my dan- 
ger induced you to give me, I alighted from my horse, 
and followed your carriage at a distance, in order to dis- 
cover the dwelling of the lady who had shown so much 
benevolence and humanity for an unfortunate man so 
unworthy of it. Reflecting within myself how dreadful 
it would be to suffer an ignominious death, for a single 
imprudent act to which extreme misery had absolutely 
forced me, I have taken the liberty of addressing you 
this letter, in the hope that the same goodness which led 
you to commiserate my fate, will induce you to relin- 
quish all search after me; or, if my evil destiny wills 
that I should be taken, that you will not appear against 
me. 

« T will not set before you the sad scene of calamity 





to the respectful behaviour which these robbers show to 
those whom they put under contribution: I make use 
of this expression, because it seems exactly adapted for | 
describing their manner of acting. It frequently hap- 
pens that they give back to travellers enough to serve | 
for the expenses of the rest of their journey; and some | 
more gallant, when they meet a carriage in which there | 
are ladies, rob only the men, and not the women, from | 
whom they sometimes exact a salute. 

Two ladies of my acquaintance, mother and daugh- | 
ter, coming one day from Dartford, were robbed at | 
Blackheath, by a very young man of good appearance, | 
who stopped their carriage, and, putting a pistol in at 
the window, demanded their purses. ‘The ladies, who | 
were much terrified, begged him to withdraw his pistol, 
which he did immediately, asking their pardon for the 
fright which he had occasioned them. He assured them | 
that nothing but the most pressing necessity could have 
led him to the act he was committing; and he accom- | 
panied these words with a manner so polite and so af- 
fecting, that the ladies became interested for him; and 
as they were very worthy people, they entered into con- | 
versation with him. One of them said to him, “ You 
are very young, sir, to be already employed as you are ; 
and you expose yourself to the most dreadful danger.” 
«“ Alas! ladies,” said he to them, “ this is the first time 
in my life; and the most distressed situation compels | 
me to what I am now doing: death would be a thou- | 
sand times more pleasant to me.” “I am so well con- 
vinced of what you say,” replied the mother, “that I 
am greatly mortified you did not meet us when we were 
going to Dartford, where I have paid away forty guineas, 
which would have been at your service: but here is all 
the money that my daughter and myself have remaining, 
and I am very sorry there is so little of it.” He took | 
what the ladies gave him, which did not amount to more 
than four guineas, but refused their watches, which they | 
offered him, and withdrew, repeating in the most aflect- 
ing manner his apologies for such conduct. On the 
next day, the mother received the following letter from 
him, which I thought so well written that I do not be- 
lieve there are any of my readers who will be displeased 
with me for copying it :— 


«“ Madam—The crime which I have committed is so 
unworthy of my birth and my education, and the reflec- 
tions to which it has given rise in my mind, overwhelm | 
me with so much confusion, that I flatter myself you 
will excuse me if I conceal from you my name and con- 
dition. You may have perceived, madam, by the violent 
agitation of mind I was in, when [ stopped your car- , 
riage on Saturday night, that that was my first attempt. 
I drew back my pistol both from the fear of frightening 
you, and from an apprehension that the excessive tremor 
that had seized me might be the cause of an evil very | 
far from my intention: for my arms were rather intend- | 
ed to be used against myself than any other person; | 
and I took them with me as sure friends, which, if [ had | 
been pursued, would have been my last resource to save 
myself from the disgrace of a public execution. 

«“ After I had committed the desperate act of robbing 
you, J pretended to take a route leading from town; but | 
returned soon after, with the design of concealing my- 
self in London, to avoid being discovered; and being 
asked at the turnpike-gate if I had been robbed, I saw 
that you had given the alarm, and that rigorous pursuit 
would be made after me. I hurried on to London, and 
came in sight of your carriage at th® very time you en- 
tered town; and as there was every appearance of a | 
heart uncommonly humane and compassionate, in the | 
interest which you appeared to take in my misfortunes, | 





which I have experienced ; nor will I enumerate all the 
disgraces which have produced my ruin, and heaped 
upon me the greatest miseries. I fear that so woful a 
picture would only give you pain; and would disturb 
that tranquillity of mind, in which I pray God always 
to preserve you without the least interruption. I will 
only add, that if it is possible for you to conceive the 
smallest idea of the keen anguish which the conscious- 
ness of my fault has excited in me, you would think 
that I have already suffered more than death ; and if the 
pardon which you have granted me is as full as my re- 


} pentance is sincere, you will be disposed to pity the 
| criminal, though you may detest the crime, 


“ Permit, madam, the most unfortunate of mankind, 


| in testimony of his gratitude for all the goodness you 
have shown him, to subscribe himself your very hum- 


ble, &c,” 


The ladies communicated this letter to me, and con- 
sulted me on what means they could take to relieve in 


| his misfortunes a man who, by his sentiments and his 


expressions, appeared to merit the compassion of feeling 


| minds. I took a copy of the letter, which I read in seve-~ 


ral companies; and it produced such an eflect that I 


could have ventured to calculate upon raising*a sum of 


five hundred pounds for him, if I had been able to dis- 
cover him. I took al! possible means for that purpose ; 
and inserted an advertisement in the daily papers, which 


| was calculated to inspire him with confidence to address 


me; but whether it was that he never saw it, or that he 
had some distrust, I heard nothing of him. 


—>— 
CHAPTER NII. 
Duchillou visits his father—Arrives at Turin— Disagreements be- 
tween Mr. Pitt and his lady—A singular presentation, 


Iremained ouly a few days at Paris, to consult the 
most skilful surgeons and oculists of that capital, upon 
the inflammation of my eyes—which still continued, and 
began to excite some uneasiness in my mind for the con- 


sequences. ‘They told me, what the most respectable of 


| their profession had told me at London, that it would be 


of no consequence ; but none of them cured me. 

I now felt the utmost impatience to see my parents 
again, and to give them some proofs of my success. My 
native place was not in the direct road to Turin, but that 
did not prevent my object. I had previously informed 
them of my design; and, as chance would have it, the 
Gazette de France happened to mention, at the same 
time, that I was going to succeed Mr. Pitt in his minis- 
try: so that my arrival at my father’s door was a sort of 


| triumph for him; and as it was very natural to suppose 


that he would be proud of it, I despatched a courier an 
hour before me, that I might arrive with an air of im- 
portance, and a parade which might serve to increase the 
general impression of my consequence. All objects of 
vanity are relative. A trivial event produces the same 
sensation in a provincial town, as the greatest produces 
in the capital: the difference is, that the ¢c/at of the lat- 
ter is more extensive. My father and mother were de- 
lighted to see me: all their friends and neighbours came 


| to partake in their joy, and to congratulate them upon 


having ason who did honour to his country. I, who 


| knew how to appreciate my situation, and who did not 
| think it so brilliant as it appeared to them, was ashamed 


at being exhibited for a far greater wonder than I really 
was; and only joined in the farce to give pleasure to my 
father—who told me that I had infused a balm into his 
heart, as he walked with me from house to house to show 
me to his friends. 
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The credit I then obtained in my native place was 
never impaired; for, foreseeing that the delusion could 
not last long, I determined to quit it before my conse- 
quence was lessened. I took leave of my father, telling 
him that the affairs of the king, my master, did not per- 
mit me to prolong my stay; and then departed, highly 
satisfied with having given so much joy to my worthy 
parents. I examined myself thoroughly after my de- 
parture: I found that to afford them pleasure was the 
real motive of my conduct ; and without wishing to en- 
quire too deeply whether I ought not to have acted with 
more modesty, I waived a more rigorous examination, 
and concluded that it was fortunate for me that I had not 
carried my vanity still farther. 

At length I arrived at Turin, where Mr. Pitt expected 
me with great impatience. I found him in possession of 
the best socicty at court. He had succeeded, for he was 
accustomed to succeed wherever he went. He was a 
handsome man, and possessed insinuating manners: no- 
body had been more in the fashionable world in England 
than he had, where he had met with the same success 
that he experienced at Turin. When he was very young 
he had married Mrs. Pitt, who was the handsomest wo- 
man of her day, and of whom he was passionately fond. 
Their love for each other continued for some years after 
their marriage: but the dissipation in which they were 
both involved had interrupted their attachment. A fe- 
male friend of Mrs. Pitt accomplished the rest. I shall 
call this woman Amarante—and not mention her name, 
as I can say nothing good of her. She had been con- 
nected in friendship with Mrs. Pitt for many years; and 
passed the greatest part of her time, both in town and 
country, with her, Mr. Pitt saw her at his house for 
two or three years, without paying much attention to 
her; but at last his hour of captivity arrived: she pleased 
him, and he gave her proof that she did so. They ar- 
ranged the matter, and Amarante supplanted Mrs. Pitt in 
the heart of her husband. Not contented with that tri- 
umph, she wished to govern the house of her friend: she 
set the husband against his wife—made her submit to 
her caprices—and presumed to tyrannise over her in 
matters of taste and amusement. Things were in this 
situation when Mr. Pitt was sent to Turin. Mrs. Pitt 
was to have joined him there; but she found excuses 
for staying in England: and Mr. Pitt had written to me 
to call upon her, and prevail upon her togo tohim. Af. 
ter many conversations upon the subject, Mrs. Pitt ac- 
quainted me with her situation; and told me that she 
was ready to go to her husband, provided that Amarante 
would engage not to come to the house while she should 
be there. I attempted to reason with this woman, who 
affected to take the greatest interest in the welfare of Mr. 
and Mrs, Pitt. I waited upon her, and informed her 
upon what the re-union of the husband and wife de- 
pended. It was then that she threw off the mask: she 
said that she was too good a friend to Mr. Pitt to consent 
to what was required of her; that it was necesseyy for 
his comfort that he should be separated from his wife— 
and that the sooner such an event took place the better. 
She related a thousand errors of Mrs. Pitt, which I did 
not believe ; and she showed me a letter which she had 
herself written to Mr. Pitt, in which she opened his eyes 
to the injuries that she said his wife had done to him. 
It was useless for me to prove to her, that the most im- 
portant things of which she had accused Mrs. Pitt were 
absolutely false: she was one of those persons who will 
never be convinced of any thing against their own in- 
terests—and she persisted in sending the letter. I wrote 
to Mr. Pitt, to counteract these impressions; and when 
I saw him at Turin, I conversed with him on the sub- 


ject: but this Amarante was completely mistress of his 


mind, and he would notJisten to me. We even disputed 
so warmly one day upon the subject that we were 
obliged to agree not to bring it again upon the tapis ; 
and he set about preparing for his departure for London, 
in order to effect a formal separation, which he afterwards 
accomplished. 

Such a circumstance was much to be regretted, for 
they were both very amiable. Mrs. Pitt once said to me, 
with all the ingenuousness possible: “Is it not very 
strange that Mr. Pitt and Icannot live well together? 
He is a handsome man, and they say that I am not ugly: 
he has wit; | am not without it: he loves company, 
and so do I: he is always in a good temper, and I am 
very mild: he is gallant, and I am not displeased at be- 
ing told that I am handsome: I am not jealous of him; 





he finds nothing in my conduct to reprove: and yet we 
are going to be separated—to the great astonishment 
of all who do not know by what arts that vile woman, 
whom I thought my friend, has effected our disunion. 
So true is it, that nobody can form a right judgment 
upon events of which they are not eye-witnesses ; or, at 
least, without being well acquainted with all the circum- 
stances.” 

I have known few people with whom, in fact, it was 
easier to live upon good terms than with Mr. Pitt: he 
had a pleasing gaiety, an even and easy temper, a great 
deal of wit without any ostentation, and an upright and 
honest heart ; so that, if he was wrong, he was always 
sincere. Knowing him to possess this last quality, as I 
did, I could never comprehend a circumstance, ridiculous 
enough indeed, in which I was concerned. ‘The first 
time that I was left charge-d’affaires at Turin, I hap- 
pened to have five English gentlemen to present to the 
Duchess of Savoy at once; and their rugged names 
formed a.strange cacophony when they were pronounced 
all together: they were, Messrs. Dutton, Kenrick, Meli- 
kan, Kellikan, and Carmichael. This presentation pro- 
duced a momentary embarrassment—because some of 
the younger ladies of honour, belonging to the Duchess 
of Savoy, happened to laugh. Having asked me for the 
names of these gentlemen in writing, these ladies made 
an amusement of them, by imposing a fine upon those 
who failed to pronounce them well and in rapid succes- 
sion. I had related this one day to Mr. Pitt, and he had 
laughed at it. ‘T'wo years after, on my return to Eng- 
land, having all the foreign ministers to dine with him, 
they happened to talk of singular presentations at court ; 
each related his own; and, among others, Mr. Pitt men- 
tioned that he had occasion to present Messrs. Dutton, 
Kenrick, Melikan, Kellikan, and Carmichael, at Turin, 
and that the king and the whole court were highly di- 
verted at their names. I could not dissemble my asto- 
nishment, at seeing with what confidence he related, in 
my presence, a circumstance as having happened to him- 
self, which he had heard from me. Some of the minis- 
ters, who had been at Turin at the time, looked at me 
with a smile: I said nothing, and the story passed. I 
was unwilling to remind him of it afterwards, for fear of 
mortifying him: and I imagined that he must have re- 
lated it so often that he at last had been led to believe 
that it had really happened to himself—which, how- 
ever, in so shert a space as two years, was a little ex- 
traordinary. 

—<=>— 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Marquis de Breille—Count de Viry, minister of state at Turin. 


I found the little court of Madame Martin augmented 
by a new and very considerable subject. The Marquis 
de Breille, of whom I spoke in the commencement of 
the second part of these memoirs, had become enamoured 
of her. At eighty years of age, he had all the vivacity, 
memory, and gaiety of disposition of youth: he passed 
all his time with her, and amused her more than all the 
young men by whom she was surrounded. In the 
morning he sent her a bouguet—at noon he went him- 
self, to hear the news from her: he left her to go home 
to dine, and returned after dinner to spend the rest of 
the day with her. In short, she assured me that she in- 
finitely preferred the attachment of an old man, like the 
Marquis de Breille, who thought of nothing but pleasing 
her, to the love of a young spark, who thought only of 
pleasing himself, and who did not for a moment doubt 
that he produced the same effect upon every woman. 
The marquis had lived so long in the best company in 
Europe, that he was an excellent repertory of the curious 
and amusing anecdotes of his time: he had a grace and 
ease in relating them, which gave them an additional 
value; and Madame Martin, who had a just and delicate 
mind, knew how to appreciate these qualities. She was 
flattered besides by the assiduities of a man who set off 
the power of her charms. She had learnt the art of 
playing him off against her husband, who did not dare 
to be of any other opinion than that of the Marquis de 
Breille ; and the Marquis exacted so little from her that 
it was impossible to obtain so many advantages upon 
conditions less burdensome, Being always at Ler house 
when the marquis was there, I profited by the connection 
between them. 


The Marquis de Saint Germain, who had been ambas- 





sador at Paris, and was then secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, died, and every body was anxious to know who 
would succeed him, The Count de Viry was frequently 
mentioned. Having made a merit of negotiating the 
peace, he had at last obtained permission from the court, 
that his son might succeed him at London. He had re- 
ceived magnificent presents from the kings of France 
and England: among other things, a portrait enriched 
with diamonds, and a suit of hangings of the Gobelins 
manuafactory, from his most Christian majesty. From 
his Britannic majesty he had received a pension of a 
thousand pounds, and had afterwards retired to his es. 
tates in Savoy. Under pretence of ill health, he had 
hitherto deferred coming to court; but the truth was, 
that he knew very well that the Marquis de Saint Ger- 
main could not endure him. He had reason to believe 
too, that the king still remembered his having been forced 
to permit his stay at London, by means which the count 
had employed for that purpose. These reasons had 
hitherto prevented him from coming to pay his respects 
to the king, and he had always found some excuses for 
delaying his journey to Turin; but when he learnt that 
the Marquis de Saint Germain was dying, he set out for 
that city. 

Life is like a game at backgammon—the most skilful 
make the best of it. The dice do not depend upon us in 
the one case, nor do events depend upon us in the other; 
but it is the manner of applying them, that constitutes 
the difference of success. The Count de Viry particu- 
larly excelled in making the most of every thing that 
happened, and he showed it clearly on this otcasion. 
He traveled very slowly, so that he might not reach Tu- 
rin before the death of the Marquis de Saint Germain. 
Every day during his journey he received secret intelli- 
gence of the state of his health; and he managed so 
well, that he arrived at the very moment when the mar- 
quis was dying. He went to court the next day; and, 
some days after, he made the king a present of the mag- 
nificent Gobelins tapestry which he had received from the 
King of France. 

He was admitted to a private audience of the king, 
staid a long time with him, and after that he neither 
showed himself at court nor in public. Iwent frequent- 
ly to see him. He was always very anxious to know 
what was said respecting the nomination of a secretary 
of state. I related to him what I had heard; and when 
I told him that he was considered the successful candi- 
date, he utterly disclaimed any such idea. He said “ his 
health was in a bad state, he was tired of business, and 
he had already one foot in the grave: how could any 
one be so simple as to imagine that he would now go to 
mix in the bustle of courts and politics?” One night 
particularly he took so much pains to convince me of 
the force of all these reasons, that I gave way to them. 
I approved of his arguments, I admired his wisdom and 
his moderation, and was ready to stake any wager with 
Mr. Pitt that the Count de Viry would never be secre- 
tary of state. The fact is, that at the time when he 
talked to me in this manner, he was actually appointed ; 
and had that very day received the king’s commands, 
who made the appointment known on the following day 
to the foreign ministers. I was laughed at; and I was 
so offended at the falsehood of the new minister that I 
hesitated whether I should go to pay my respects to him : 
but as I was compelled to transact business with him, I 
concealed my resentment, and reflected that I had more 
cause to blame myself for having commended his pru- 
dence. Duplicity is an unnecessary vice, and its first 
dupe is he who makes use of it. The Count de Viry 
thought he might give the lie to this maxim, because he 
had always attained his object: but if he had reflected, 
that it was not clear that with more sincerity he would 
have failed in his ends, and that if his character were 
once known, he would be deprived of the esteem and 
confidence of those who had to negotiate with him, he 
would undoubtedly have been convinced that sincerity 
5 truth would have served him more effectually. Mr. 

t set out for London the day after the count’s ap- 
pointment, and congratulated me upon having to nego- 
tiate with a minister so honest and so frank. 

Ihave seen him carry finesse even to meanness. I 
once applied to him on an affair in which one of my 
friends was greatly interested: he told me to send him 
to him, and that he would do all he could to serve him. 
He saw him, and received him with extraordinary po- 
liteness, Some time after he sent for me, as early as 
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